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What would our present civilization do without it? 
And to think that it is but fifty years old! 

The story of the early struggles of this wonderful 
invention was fraught with more thrills than any 
movie serial. No attempt has been made here to 
detail them as actual history. The facts, while just 
as dramatic, would be impossible to put into a fiction 
story, which is all this claims to be ——a fiction story 
in which real characters who have accomplished tre- 
mendous things for their fellow men. play a part. 

How many people who attend the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial know that it was at the Centennial of 1876 in 
Philadelphia that the telephone received the recogni- 
tion that changed it from a toy to a titan of trade? 
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CHAPTER I 


GLORIA SEEKS OCCUPATION 


Tue Van Norton family sat in solemn con- 
clave. That is, everyone was solemn but 
Gloria. And she was mad. 

‘“‘T’m sick of sitting home with my hands 
folded,’’ she cried, jumping up from her chair. 
‘‘T can’t stand it any longer. I’m going to go 
to work!’’ 

Mrs. Van Norton gasped. Henry Van Nor- 
ton looked serious. Gloria’s sister, Virginia, 
and her husband, Archibald Leigh, exchanged 
horrified glances. Then everyone tried to talk 
at once. 

‘‘Tt’s_ horrible—horrible,’’ expostulated 
Gloria’s mother. 

‘“‘You’ll disgrace us all!’’ exclaimed Vir- 
ginia. 

“Ladies don’t work,’’ said Archibald with 


great dignity. 
1 
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‘‘Please listen to your mother,’’ pleaded 
Gloria’s father. 

“‘No,’’? Gloria almost shouted, her brown 
eyes blazing. ‘‘I’ve listened to you all long 
enough. I’m eighteen, and you can’t stop 
me. From now on I’m going to lead my own 
life!’’ 

And with that she turned, sobbing, and fled 
up stairs to her room, leaving the family per- 
plexed and puzzled as to the next thing they 
should do or should not do. Indeed, that had 
always been their problem with Gloria. Ex- 
perience had proved that it was sometimes best 
to let her have her own way. 

‘¢She is so like you,’’ Mary Van Norton had 
often told her husband. ‘‘If she had only been 
a boy.’’ 

But though Henry Van Norton pretended to 
be as anxious as the others concerning his un- 
married daughter’s hoydenish behavior, he 
was really secretly pleased at her show of 
spunk. He was a man of vision and he knew 
Gloria was right in many ways. The day would 
come when women would no longer be chained 
to the fireside. Fifteen years before, he had 
seen the wonderful work of the women of 
America during the Civil War. And with the 
period of reconstruction safely past, he had 
seen the women of the land grow more and 
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more restless; he was one of those who did not 
laugh at Susan B. Anthony and her ideas of 
woman suffrage. He foresaw the time when it 
would be the order of the day for men and 
women to work hand in hand together in the 
business world. The age of machinery was 
rapidly advancing. And as it advanced, he 
knew the silly conventions that bound women 
would disappear along with bustles and tight 
lacing. Still, he did not approve of the talk 
about allowing women to wear bloomers. He 
hoped Gloria would not go that far. .. . 


Henry Van Norton needed to have no fears 
on that score, however; for Gloria was the very 
epitome of all that was feminine. If she could 
drive a span of horses as well as any man and 
even ride one of the new, and dangerous, high 
bicycles, she could also make every other 
woman in a ball room envious with her beauty 
and grace. She could play the piano and sing. 
She had also been known to take a keen interest 
in fancy work, though her talents in that direc- 
tion were limited, to be sure. The point is, she 
was interested in just about everything. And 
for that reason, she was about thirty or forty 
years ahead of her time. 

“Tf she would only marry and settle down,’’ 
moaned Mrs. Van Norton. ‘‘A nice young 
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banker like Carter de Witte, for instance.”’ 
‘‘T don’t blame her for not encouraging de 
Witte,’’ said her husband. ‘‘He has money but 
that’s all.”’ 
‘“‘There’s Hamilton Gage,’’ put in Virginia. 
‘‘She could have him without the slightest ef- 


' “fort. He has everything a girl could demand 


of aman. If I were in her place—”’ 

“Fortunately or unfortunately, as the case 
may be, you’re not,’’? Archibald broke in. ‘‘J 
think she’s making a mistake in not accepting 
Arthur Gaylord.’’ : 

‘‘And I think she’ll marry no one, until she 
is good and ready.’’ Van Norton had reached 
the end of his patience. ‘‘What’s more I don’t 


intend to permit any of you to force your pref- 


erences upon her. She’ll make her own choice 
soon enough.’’ 

And so the family council of war came to 
anend. Henry Van Norton was master in his 
own house, even if he did do a good deal of 
placating up to a certain point. 

‘I’m going up to her room and tell her she 
can go to work tomorrow, if she wants to,’’ he 
continued. ‘‘What’s more, I’m going to help 
her find a position, if she’ll let me.’’ 

And with a gesture of finality, he rose from 
his chair and went up stairs. 

‘‘Gloria,’? Van Norton rapped again on 
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Gloria’s door then called. ‘‘I want to talk to 
you.’’ 

There was no response. Van Norton opened 
the door and went in, thinking he would find 
his daughter in tears and hoping to be able to 
comfort her. But she was no where in sight. 
The room seemed strangely in disarray. At 
first he could not understand what had hap- 
pened. Then his eyes lighted on a note pinned 
to the dresser scarf. He opened it with trem- 
bling hands and read. 

‘“‘Dear Family,’? it said. ‘‘When I have 
proved that I can make my own way in the 
world, I’ll come back. In the meanwhile, don’t 
try to find me because I am going to work under 
another name. Some day I hope you will be 
proud of me instead of ashamed. Love. 
Gloria.”’ 

That was all. The rope ladder tied to the 
bed post and hanging out of the window told 
the rest of the story. Gloria had made good 
her threat to leave home. There was little 
chance of locating her in a city as large as New 
York. But even if they could find her, Van 
Norton knew that they could not force her to 
return unless of her own free will. It was a 
shock to him to realize that she was actually 
gone but somehow he was glad. He would miss 
her terribly, for they had always been the best 
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of chums. But it was a source of keen satis- 
faction to the man who had always wanted a 
son and heir to know that there was someone in 
the family who had inherited his own fighting 
spirit—even if it was only a slip of a girl. 


CHAPTER II 
GLORIA BECOMES MISS SMITH 


‘‘How do you do, Miss. Won’t you be 
seated?’? Gloria was conscious of the apprais- 
ing glance of the office manager as she sat 
down. ‘‘And what can I do for you?”’ 

‘‘T am answering your advertisement for a 
telephone operator,’’ Gloria spoke directly, her 
voice steady and calm, though inwardly she felt 
rather frightened. 

‘<The man you want to see is Mr. Allen,’’ the 
manager smiled approvingly. ‘‘You will find 
him in the office across the hall.’’ 

Gloria thanked him and a moment later 
knocked on the door indicated to her. 

‘‘Come in!’’ sounded a voice from the other 
side and Gloria found herself in a large room 
that resembled a combination drafting office 
and machine shop, with papers, wires and tools 
of all sorts spread in every direction. 

‘‘T am looking for Mr. Allen.’’ She glanced 
at the two men who stood by the window in the 
midst of examining some drawings. 
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‘“‘T am Mr. Allen,’’ said the elder impor- 
tantly, hardly looking up. ‘‘I will see you in 
just a minute.”’ 

He did not ask her to be seated and some- 
thing in the tone of his voice made Gloria 
dislike him immediately, though he was un- 
deniably good looking and dressed in the height 
of fashion. 

‘“‘That’s all wrong, Brown. You’ll have to 
do it over.”’ 

‘““Yes, sir,’? the younger man did not seem 
to mind being criticised. ‘‘I think I can make 
it right next time.’’ 

Gloria wished that it was Mr. Brown to 
whom she had to apply for a position instead 
of the other. There was a quality in his voice 
that rang true. His clothes were anything but 
new and he looked tired. His well spaced eyes 
had something in them of the dreamer though 
his chin was well cut and his mouth firm, in con- 
trast to the sensuous weakness of the other’s. 
Oddly enough, their eyes met and he smiled 
almost unconsciously as he turned and went 
back to his high desk. 

‘*You are calling about a position?’’ Mark 
Allen now pompously turned his attention to 
Gloria and his beady eyes suddenly opened 
wide as he realized that he was addressing a 
girl of exceptional beauty. 
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““Yes,’? Gloria murmured. ‘‘I thought—’’ 

“*Sit down, little girl,’’ Allen gallantly waved 
herinto achair as hecamecloserto her and leaned 
up against his desk. ‘‘I won’t bite you, really.’’ 

Gloria laughed a little nervously, Allen con- 
tinued: 

“‘The American Speaking Telephone Com- 
pany is enlarging its activities. I have per- 
suaded them to let me try out a girl operator 
instead of the boys we have been using. As 
chief engineer for the company, I am able to 
get just about anything I want.’’ 

““Then I hope you’ll want me,’’ Gloria sud- 
denly felt vastly superior to the man whose ego 
so readily came to the surface. 

As she spoke, Brown glanced up sharply 
from his work, a scowl on his face. Gloria no- 
ticed him out of the corners of her eyes. 

‘*You’re alone in the world?’’ Allen asked, 
his eyelids narrowing. 

“‘Yes,’? Gloria felt herself flushing slightly 
but she managed to speak evenly. ‘‘Quite.’’ 

““Then I think you’ll do very nicely,’’ Allen 
spoke suavely. 

‘“When will you be ready to start?’’ 

' ‘‘Now, if you’ll let me,’’ Gloria got up from 
her chair delightedly, hardly able to believe 
that she was really successful in her quest after 
so short a time. 
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‘“‘You are a precipitate young lady,’’ Allen 
laughed. ‘‘But since you are so anxious to 
start, perhaps we ought to discuss the matter 
of salary.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I hadn’t thought of that. I suppose 
we should.”’ 

‘Tt will be twelve dollars a week.’’ Allen 
mentioned the munificent sum with the manner 
of one bestowing a great favor. 

‘‘Twelve dollars!’? To Gloria it seemed a 
ridiculously large amount. She had yet to 
learn about the value of money. In fact, she 
had been brought up to believe that money was 
a thing that took care of itself. But to be 
earning it oneself—that was different. 

‘‘Of course that isn’t a large amount.’’ Alien 
thought Gloria had exclaimed with quite an- 
other idea in mind. ‘‘But if you do well, I shall 
see that it is increased.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it’s plenty, I assure you,’’ Gloria al- 
most blurted out that she didn’t have to worry 
about money. ‘‘You see—you see, I don’t need 
very much, living alone.’’ 

‘“<Then it’s settled.’’ Allen glanced at the 
watch in his fancy waistcoat pocket. ‘‘I have 
an important engagement so Mr. Brown will 
explain what you are to do.”’ 

Ned Brown again looked up from his work, 
this time with a smile. 
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‘And by the way, what is your name?”’ said 
Allen as he put on his hat in the latest 1879 
spring fashion, preparatory to leaving. 

*‘Smith, Sir,’’? Gloria spoke the first name 
that came into her head, then justified her 
white lie by adding ‘‘Gloria Smith.’’ 

Allen gave Gloria another appreciative 
glance. 

‘“‘Very well, Miss Smith. I leave you and 
Mr. Brown in charge of the office until I get 
back.’’? And doffing his hat, he was gone. 

For a moment Gloria stood watching the 
door as it closed after him then she turned as 
Ned Brown came toward her smilingly with one 
hand outstretched. 

‘<T hope we will be friends, Miss Smith,’’ he 
said, a little shyly, Gloria thought. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ Gloria held out her hand. 


CHAPTER III 
ALLEN CONSULTS HIS BOSS 


Scumipt’s was a very popular mid-town 
saloon. For one thing its versatile proprietor 
was in high favor with the police and games of 
chance of all kinds were indulged in here with 
impunity. Men in all walks of life patronized 
his bar and his gaming tables. Laborers, busi- 
ness men, bankers, prize fighters, adventurers 
and gangsters jostled each other at his tables 
and at the brass rail. But the greatest reason 
for the popularity of Schmidt’s was that 
Schmidt himself was by way of being a show- 
man. He personally saw to it that all the girls 
in his place were pretty and entertaining. 
Then, too, he always had some novelty or other 
that drew the crowds. Just now that novelty 
was the telephone. 

Barely introduced the previous year as a 
new means of business communication and first 
used seriously by the Holmes Protective Com- 
pany, to the general public it was still a highly 
interesting toy, its utilitarian aspect scarcely 
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appreciated at all. But while he fully realized 
the attraction that the two systems he had in- 
stalled held for his patrons, Schmidt realized 
as few men in New York did at that time the 
tremendous possibilities of the invention once 
it should become established on a firm business 
basis. And Schmidt fully intended to have a 
large part in the business and was going about 
it in his own peculiar way. 

Though he had money, much more than he 
permitted even his close acquaintances to know, 
he had no thought of investing it, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. He had taken the 
saloon over on a bad debt. He had similar 
plans for entering, or rather acquiring, the 
telephone business. At the present moment he 
saw in the lively struggle between the Bell 
Telephone Company and the American Speak- 
ing Telephone Company the very chance for 
which he had been waiting. 

Schmidt’s course was characteristic of his 
eanny and underhand method. He owned just 
enough stock to permit him to know all of the 
inside of the company’s affairs. But he had 
loaned fifty thousand dollars to it on his notes 
of short time and at the utmost interest he 
could secure. In their present circumstances 
he well knew that the company could not pay 
the notes and he was even hopeful that they 
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could not pay the interest. So it was that the 
telephone tables gave his cold, calculating eye 
more interest than the pool tavles, the card 
tables, or even the bar behind which he was 
standing today, as was his wont. 

A nudge at his elbow brought the proprietor 
out of his telephone day-dream. To a by- 
stander it might have looked like an accident. 
To the bartender who gave it and to Schmidt 
who received it, the little nudge had all the 
significance of a burglar alarm. ‘‘Shall I give 
this man a drink on tick?’’ 

The man in question was Mark Allen. The 
matter which had taken him away from the 
office on Reade Street had to do with Schmidt 
himself. In fact, Allen found it convenient to 
consult Schmidt several times a day. The con- 
sultations were invariably preceded by a drink 
—always charged. In answer to a slight rais- 
ing of the heavy dragoon mustache of his boss, 
which was the only visible sign that he had felt 
the nudge, the bartender served Allen his accus- 
tomed drink. Then he turned and made a 
cabalistic mark on a slate behind the bar. 
Schmidt watched him languidly. Then he 
turned to Allen who had moved over to a point 
directly in front of him. 

“‘That score is getting pretty high, Allen,”’ 
he observed casually. 
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‘“Well,’? said Allen without enthusiasm but 
with a noticeable deference in his tone. Then, 
plucking up courage, ‘‘It’s all I’ve got so far 
for my pains.’’ 

The cold blue eyes looked appraisingly at 
Allen for a moment. Then he leaned over the 
bar and tapped a moist finger on the back of 
Allen’s hand. 

‘“T’ll wipe out that score and put a thousand 
in the bank besides when you put this thing 
over for me. What’s been done about this 
test?’? 

‘‘Tt will never be held,’’ said Allen with a 
knowing wink. ‘‘I haven’t found out yet when 
they are going to hold it, but I know the place 
all right and this fellow Gay, that I am working 
with, has it all fixed to blow up the whole works 
just before the test is to be made, and soon as 
he knows that the new transmitter is there. 
You see there is only the one model. If they 
lose that they won’t get a cent from any bank. 
There is where you step in Boss, and I’ll wager 
you can buy the whole shebang at your own 
price.’ 

“‘Good, good.’’ The cold blue eyes lighted 
up, but the light was not a pleasant one to see. 
They showed no warmth and no friendliness. 
In fact, Allen, who read men superficially, 
could make nothing out of Schmidt’s eyes at 
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any time. They were always cold, even when 
he was angry. But there was a feature of his 
face that reflected his intent in an honest 
fashion that his tongue could never be accused 
of doing. That was the heavy blond mustache. 
His people in the saloon knew how to read that, 
if Allen didn’t. 

Encouraged by the propitious words of the 
proprietor, Allen reached out for another 
drink. No one could have been more surprised 
than he when the bartender nonchalantly 
picked up the bottle and glass and put both on 
the shelf back of the bar. The mustache had 
spoken again, though the eyes, which looked 
directly into Allen’s, said nothing. 

*‘Don’t look behind you,’’ said Schmidt in a 
peremptory tone, but with expressionless face. 
“‘Some of the Bell people coming in front door, 
and I don’t want them to see you here. Go 
over to your office. Go out the side door to 
your right. Go now.’’ 

Allen walked straight out the door indicated, 
and though natural curiosity prompted him to 
look around, he did not so much as turn his 
head. 


CHAPTER IV 
INTO THE LION’S DEN 


Ir was not an unusual thing for the officials 
of the Bell company to come into Schmidt’s 
place. Their office was very near and most of 
the business men of the neighborhood lunched 
there. In spite of the reputation the place had 
as a rendezvous of prize fighters, gangsters 
and ward politicians, nothing untoward hap- 
pened there during the day except in the 
scheming brain of its proprietor. These things 
he was perfectly capable of keeping to himself. 

The little party stopped, as men usually did, 
to look with interest at the two telephones and 
the people surrounding them. And therein they 
did unconscious homage to the showman in- 
stinct of Schmidt, who put them there. But the 
inspection of the Telephone was always mixed 
with mortification for the officials of the sorely 
beset Bell concern. For while over the Bell 
switchboard was this modest legend. ‘‘This 
telephone installed by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany,’’ over the other was this flamboyant and 
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challenging announcement; ‘‘The Only Origz- 
nal Telephone, invented by Messrs. Dolbear, 
Gray and Edison, Superior to any Other. In- 
stalled by the Bee Speaking Telephone 
Company.’’ 

For Schmidt’s purpose the Bell Telephone 
was the best. It made the most noise. <A per- 
son had to talk louder into it and the person at 
the other end had to speak louder to be heard. 
That was because the A. S. T. Co. had just in- 
stalled the Edison transmitter, which was a 
great improvement and made talking over it 
much easier. It had just been invented by the 
brilliant Thomas A. Edison, whose incandes- 
cent electric lights were just coming into vogue 
in the city, and in some places were supplant- 
ing the old gas light. With its old transmitter 
the Bell was at a decided disadvantage. It 
was to overcome this.handicap and secure a 
transmitter that was as good as the A. S. T. 
Co., that the officials of the Bell company were 
bending every energy. Without it the poorly 
financed company saw ruin ahead. 

In the meantime, the extra energy and vehe- 
mence necessary to talk over the Bell telephone 
was making that instrument much the more 
popular in the eyes of Mr. Schmidt. It at- 
tracted many more people around the operator, 
all intent on hearing the one-sided conversa- 
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tion of those who talked over it. Not for 
worlds would Schmidt have installed a booth 
like some of the public places were doing. The 
element of human curiosity added many dollars 
a day to the till. 

Many of the spectators in the saloon were 
extremely skeptical of the instruments. Par- 
ticularly visitors from the country districts in- 
sisted that it was all a hoax, that there was no 
one on the other end of the line. Most of them 
ended by looking in the list of subscribers to 
find some name they knew to try out the new 
fangled thing for themselves. Some were 
superstitious. 

“‘Tt’s the work of the devil.’’ ‘‘There is 
magic in the thing.’”? ‘‘ ’Tain’t right. There 
ought to be a law against it,’? were frequent 
comments. 

A gentleman, slightly inebriated, approached 
the operator. 

‘<Gimme a number, son,’’ he told the boy, 
while the crowd around the operator looked on 
with amusement. 

‘“What number, sir?’’ 

The cheerful one, swaying slightly, and hold- 
ing onto the shoulder of the operator as he bent 
over to read the numbers on the little switch- 
board read aloud:—Residence, Fire Depart- 
ment, Police Station, Holmes Protective 
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Agency, Cellar. ‘‘That’s what I want. Give 
me the Cellar.’’ 

The guffaws that greeted this sally seemed 
to please him mightily and he moved off un- 
steadily in the direction of the bar. 

At the other end of the bar the telephone 
men approached Schmidt. 

Schmidt knew instinctively upon what. busi- 
ness these three men sought him. As they ap- 
proached he retired into the little office back of 
the bar and motioned them to follow him. 

‘‘Mr. Schmidt permit me to introduce Prof. 
Bell, the inventor of the Telephone, who has 
just returned from England, and Mr. Van Nor- 
ton, a New York business man who is inter- 
ested and anxious to meet some of the backers 
of the company.’’ 

It was Theodore N. Vail who spoke. Vail 
had just been appointed the general manager ° 
of the Bell Company, leaving a better position 
with the Governmental post office department 
because of his faith in the telephone and one 
of its most enthusiastic boosters, Gardner G. 
Hubbard. He had entered upon his duties with 
skill and foresight, but he had been unable to 
overcome the limitations of lack of capital 
which so greatly distressed all the operations 
of the company. 

Schmidt shook hands stolidly with each of 
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the gentlemen named. He professed no pleas- 
ure and showed no disapproval. Then he in- 
vited them to be seated. 

‘“You know, doubtless,’ said Mr. Vail, ‘‘that 
one of our notes to you comes due next week. 
We had been in hopes of paying off the note 
or a part of it at least. But now circumstances 
will make that very difficult. This next week 
is one of the biggest in the history of the com- 
pany and we will need every cent that we can 
lay our hands on. Will you be willing to ex- 
tend that note, say for three months!’’ 

‘‘Can’t see how I can do that, much as I 
would like to,’’ said the slow spoken Schmidt. 
*<T’ve already agreed to pay that money out in 
another deal, and I can’t afford to miss this op- 
portunity. I must have the money on Thurs- 
day.”’ 

‘Well now,’’ spoke up Van Norton, ‘‘This 
new venture you speak of is an investment, I 
presume. Why don’t you convert that loan 
into a stock investment with us in the Bell Tele- 
phone. I feel confident that it will eventually 
return you a great deal of money.’’ 

‘<T never invest in nothin’ at all. Just loan 
money. And even then with the high rate that 
I sometimes get I am apt to lose. From all I 
hear, you gents are in a bad way. Looks like 
the American has you licked. That Edison 
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Transmitter has made a real talking machine 
out of theirs and a monkey out of yours. 
D’year hear how the bloaks has to yell into 
your tin pan? I’ll admit I was interested in it 
once, but I ain’t no more. All I want is my 
money.’’ 

It was a long speech for Schmidt, but it was 
carefully calculated to draw out Vail and 
secure information which Allen had not been 
able to secure. In his most earnest manner, 
Vail told Schmidt about the new transmitter 
which had been invented by a Bostonian named 
Blake and offered to the company for a stock 
interest. Vail had to smile as he told this. 
But he turned it into a clever sales argument 
which might have impressed anyone but 
Schmidt. Then he told the unresponsive saloon 
keeper about the test which was to take place, 
and of his confidence in it and the belief of all 
of them that it would put the Bell Company on 
its feet for good. 

‘“When’s this test goin’ to be?’ said 
Schmidt, suddenly for him. 

“‘The public test is to be a week from Satur- 
day,’’ replied Vail sensing more in Schmidt’s 
question than his words implied. 

‘Sure I know that, but when are you fellers 
going to see it?’’ 

‘‘That is a secret as yet. It is quite natural 
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that we want to see for ourselves that it is all 
that is claimed for it before we invite the public 
and the newspapers to witness it. Don’t you 
think so?’’ 

**‘T ain’t the public or the newspapers. I’m 
only a feller loaning you money. And I can’t 
come?’’ 

There was no threat in the tone, but Vail felt 
it in the air. Before he could answer, however, 
the bartender stuck his head into the room and 
announced that the boss was wanted on the 
telephone. 

While he was gone Vail hastily confided his 
uncertainty to his companions, who had been 
somewhat nonplussed at his hesitation to in- 
vite Schmidt to the private showing. Schmidt 
returned. 

‘Well gents, I’ll try to be there, anyway. 
That telleyfone’s good for something.’’ 

As the three walked out they knew Vail’s 
fears had been well founded. 


CHAPTER V 
HOW ARE THE MIGHTY FALLEN 


TE peremptory manner of Allen’s exit 
from the saloon may have had something to do 
with the events that directly transpired. In 
some way he could not get it out of his head 
that he had not been treated with due deference 
by Schmidt. To his small mind it became a 
matter of paramount importance to show some 
one how important he was. 

It was Allen’s habit to ride from his office to 
Schmidt’s place on his bicycle, not because it 
was a long distance, but because the machine 
was one of the very few on the streets and 
Allen dearly loved to attract attention. The 
bicycle was just being introduced to New York. 
There were quite a few of them used for pleas- 
ure on upper St. Nicholas Avenue and on the 
several roads that led to Westchester. But few 
men ventured to ride them in the city traffic. 
The elevation of the rider with the direct drive 
on the very big wheel in front made riding at a 


slow pace a very hazardous undertaking at 
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best. Horses were sure to shy at it and crowds 
collected whenever one appeared down town. 

Allen mounte din a temper and almost ran 
into the curb before he got fairly under way. 
Then he struck a slippery place on the cobble 
stones and almost fell off. At Broadway and 
Chambers Street where two horsecar lines 
crossed and where there was always a traffic 
jam he had to dismount entirely, but not before 
he had frightened the horses on one of the cars 
so badly that they had pulled the car from the 
tracks. Further up Broadway he ran into a Dis- 
trict Messenger boy who was crossing the street. 

As he turned in to Canal, where his office was 
he was in a fuming rage. Pulling up to the 
curb in front of the office he struck a small boy 
who had leaned out too far to see him and both 
came down in a sprawling heap in a mud 
puddle. A shout of laughter went up, mingled 
with menacing shouts as the small boy began to 
ery. Allen himself was a sight. His tall hat 
had sustained the full weight of its wearer and 
was now in the shape of an accordion. His 
fawn colored trousers and fancy waistcoat 
were soaked and his coat sleeve had a slight 
tear in it. To make the matter worse the 
brother of the injured urchin had plugged the 
fallen rider with a handful of mud right in the 
eye. 
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The commotion on the street brought Gloria 
and Ned, who had been paying assiduous atten- 
tion to becoming better acquainted, to the win- 
dow. At first they did not recognize the mud- 
bespattered figure as the man who ‘‘could get 
almost anything he wanted’’ from the Tele- 
phone Company. He was getting a lot more 
than he wanted right now. Both went into 
gales of laughter at the sorry appearance he 
cut and the jibes of the hostile crowd. Sud- 
denly Ned recognized him. 

‘“Why, it’s Mr. Allen,’’ he cried and made a 
rush for the door. 

Parting the crowd with strong arms and 
kindly words, Ned reached his boss and as- 
sisted him to enter the building through the 
lane of laughing or razzing boys. 

‘‘Make a run for it, Sir, while I take care of 
your wheel.’’ 

Allen was only too glad to escape, sputter- 
ing and wiping the mud from his eyes. 

Ned rescued the bicycle and as he did so, put 
a coin in the hand of the boy who had been 
knocked down. He stopped erying immedi- 
ately. Ned was still laughing and his evident 
good humor took all the sting out of the con- 
versation of the crowd. Wheeling the machine 
beside him he entered the office. 

Inside, Gloria had with difficulty stifled her 
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amusement and had entered upon the duties of 
first aid to the injured. She approached Allen 
with womanly solicitude. 

‘“Why, Mr. Allen you have met with an acci- 
dent. Let me help you.’’ 

To keep herself from laughing she put more 
unction than was really necessary into the busi- 
ness of brushing and patting and soothing the 
wounded feelings. To her dismay, Allen took 
it all as a proof of his fascination and attrac- 
tiveness to the opposite sex. Before Gloria 
sensed what was coming, Allen suddenly 
dropped the role of injured dignity. In an in- 
stant he was the all conquering male. And 
even in his soiled finery he became Don Juan 
with ease and dispatch. 

‘““Do you know, Miss Smith, you are a very 
pretty girl. I noticed it when you first stepped 
into the office. We must become better ac- 
quainted.’’ 

Catching her hand which she had raised to 
her flushing cheek he drew her toward him. 

‘‘Give me a kiss you little devil,—”’ 

He stopped short, for as he had drawn the 
girl toward him, too amazed and terrified even 
to scream, Ned Brown had entered the room. 
The smile on his face turned to white anger. 
With no thought at all of his own position, Ned 
sprang across the room and spun Allen around 
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as though he had been a top. Ned did not fol- 
low up his advantage. Allen was his superior 
in the office. But the initiative was taken out 
of his hand. Allen’s dignity had received a 
terrible affront. He came crashing back, 
swearing like a lunatic and picking up as he 
came, an iron T-square. Ned had no choice but 
to defend himself now. He caught the heavy 
weapon and wrenched it from Allen’s hand and 
met Allen’s blows with rights and lefts that 
fairly staggered the young dandy. But the 
struggle was a short one. The manager and 
the clerks from the other office came rushing in 
just as Allen crumpled up on the floor from a 
well directed blow on the jaw. 

‘‘Here, here, what does this mean! For 
shame Mr. Brown. Such conduct is amazing. 
How can you explain this barbarous treatment 
of Mr. Allen!’’ 

Ned’s anger had not cooled but the innate 
manliness of the young fellow came to the sur- 
face at once. 

“‘T’m sorry if I hurt Mr. Allen, but he can 
tell you why I struck him.’’ 

All eyes turned to Allen as he rose unstead- 
ily to his feet. It was a moment before he could 
speak. Then the words came with a big rush. 

‘‘Fire that man, Fire him at once. He is a 
spy for the Bell Company.’’ 
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Mr. Tenney, the manager was horror struck. 
Believing implicitly in Allen and knowing very 
little of Brown, who had been with the com- 
pany only a short time, it was only natural that 
he should side with the company’s chief en- 
gineer. Brown, too, was at a sad disadvantage. 
He was thunderstruck at the sudden accusa- 
tion but he chivalrously refrained from bring- 
ing the girl into the matter. His slight hesita- 
tion was proof to the office force of his guilt in 
spite of his hot denial. 

“‘T’m no spy, and Allen knows it. Why, I 
was working on an invention that Mr. Allen 
was going to take up tomorrow with the com- 
pany. Isn’t that correct, Mr. Allen!’’ 

‘‘Tnvention, invention? I never heard of an 
invention. He was working on some plans 
which I have just discovered were extensions 
of Edison’s Transmitter. He was stealing 
them for the Bell people. That’s the kind of 
inventor he is. Fire him, IJ say.’’ 

‘Mr. Brown,’’ said the manager, ‘‘it is a for- 
tunate thing that we found you out in time, 
Tom here will see that you remove none of our 
property. You are no longer in the employ 
of this company. You will please be out of the 
building in ten minutes.”’ 

Ned said nothing. There was nothing to say. 
No one would have believed him if he had said 
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anything, except Gloria, and as he looked 
around for her he saw her going out of the 
door into the hall. Passing in front of Allen 
who prudently stepped back a pace, Brown 
went to his desk and took the small belongings 
that he had brought there with him a few weeks 
before. As he took up a set of plans Tom, who 
was beside him, made a motion to take them 
from him. With a haughty toss of his head, 
Ned said, so that all in the room could hear: 

‘“‘These are my own. They don’t belong to 
the company. I’ll do with them as I please and 
I please to tear them up.”’ 

With more violence than was necessary he 
tore them into little bits and tossed them into 
the air. Then he turned on his heel and went 
out of the door with all the dignity that a mix- 
ture of hurt feelings and crushed hopes could 
summon. The office force watched him go with 
mingled feeling. But Allen’s face denoted 
nothing but relief. 


CHAPTER VI 
A HAND IN THE DARK 


Ir was quite dark in the hall. But the dark- 
ness there was as nothing to the darkness in 
Ned’s heart at the moment. Allin a instant his 
high hopes in business, his ambitions for the 
future of his invention, and the sudden de- 
sirability of certain material advantages be- 
cause of Gloria Smith had gone aglimmering. 
In the sudden reaction of feeling his brown 
eyes filled with tears. An orphan, alone in New 
York, fired from his job, and the only girl in 
the world he admired now out of his reach. No 
wonder Ned was downcast. 

But sorrows are seldom singular. Even the 
lonesome boy had someone to share his. A 
noise that sounded suspiciously like a sob came 
to his ears as he was about to walk out of the 
building. Wiping the tears from his own eyes 
he saw leaning against the bicycle that he had 
rescued only fifteen minutes before a slight 
huddled form. Thinking it might be the boy 


he had picked up, Brown said. 
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‘‘Hey, son, what’s the matter now?”’ | 
_ **Oh Mr. Brown, I’m so sorry.’’ It was not 
a boy’s voice’ at all. And in a twinkling the 
dark hall and all Ned’s troubles grew a lot 
brighter. Someone was sorry for him and that 
someone’s sorrow was mighty comforting. 

‘““Why, Miss Smith—’’ 

But Miss Smith’s emotion was poignant and 
expressive. 

“Tt was my fault you lost your position,— 
and—I—I’m terribly distressed. You were 
splendid,’? sobbed Miss Smith and now she 
reached out in the semi-darkness and took his 
hand. ‘‘How can I ever thank you?”’ 

She was very near to him there in the hall 
and he thrilled at the pressure of her hand and 
at the earnestness of the sobbing voice and 
tear-filled eyes. He had admired those eyes at 
a respectful distance before, but he had never 
known how majestically, how divinely beauti- 
ful they were until that moment. Neither had 
he noticed how slender and pliant was the 
modish figure or how much shorter Gloria was 
than he. It was with the utmost difficulty that 
he restrained himself from taking her in his 
arms and telling her that he wanted to protect 
her from all the Allens and the ogres in the 
world. His body shook with suppressed emo- 
tion. Gloria noticed it and intuitively withdrew 
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her hand. Just then the telephone bell rang. 

‘‘Oh, there’s the bell. I must go,’’ cried 
Gloria as she dabbed furtively at her eyes with 
her handkerchief. ‘‘But I must see you again. 
I have something to suggest. Then she real- 
ized that this sounded rather unwomanly and 
stopped. 

‘“Gee, may I see you home tonight from 
work?’’ 

“‘Yes, meet me at the door. That would be 
lovely, I’d feel much safer, too.’’? And Gloria 
sped down the hall and into the office by the 
other door. Ned observed this with some sur- 
prise. Then he chuckled as he realized that the 
girl had a head on her shoulders and she had 
done some quick thinking with it even under 
stress of emotion. As he went out of the door 
he admitted to himself that he would not have 
thought to do that. 

In the office again, Gloria busied herself in 
connecting the call, and then looked over at 
Allen. That worthy was still brushing the 
marks of battle off his clothes, but he could not 
so easily eradicate two red splotches high up 
on his cheek and a puffiness that was rapidly 
closing his left eye. His glance at Gloria was 
vinegary in its resentment. Here was a rose 
it is true, but it had thorns. He had taken hold 
of one of them and been well pricked. But he 
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had rid himself of this thorn. He would wait a 
day before he plucked the rose. 

‘Raw beef is the best thing for that eye,’’ 
the manager was saying. ‘‘ You better go home 
and attend to it before it swells.’’ 

And Allen was only too glad to go. 


CHAPTER VII 
BELL, THE INVENTOR 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL was not a practical 
man. He was not a business man. More 
than that he was flat broke. He had come 
back from England only a week before from 
his honeymoon expecting to find his business 
flourishing and with plenty of money in the 
bank. He found only debts, notes, trouble and 
litigation. He was dismayed,—unable to com- 
prehend it all. But more amazing even than 
this was the fact that others claimed his in- 
vention. And these claims did not come from 
one or two men, but from hundreds. It seemed 
as though the United States was full of men 
who had invented the telephone. And some of 
them were, or had been, his friends. 

Even in England where he had hoped to in- 
terest capitalists in establishing a Bell Com- 
pany, he had heard his claims assailed and his 
patent ridiculed. He was thoroughly discour- 
aged and disheartened. He had left his wife in 


Boston with his father and had borrowed 
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enough to take him to New York to interview 
the new manager of whom his father-in-law 
had told him so much. And Hubbard had been 
right, too. But Vail was only human and the 
telephone was not getting on its feet as fast as 
Vail thought it would. It was true that the at- 
tack of the Stock and Bond had given the Bell 
Telephone a standing and a vogue and an in- 
terest to the investing world that nothing else 
would have given it. But the virulence and 
ruthlessness of the attack threatened to engulf 
the Bell Company in spite of this interest. 

Bell himself was silent all the way back to 
the company’s office. When the three sat down 
he was the first to speak. 

‘Tt is the most amazing thing to me,’’ he said 
to Vail in the beautiful rich tone of voice of the 
elocutionist and voice teacher that he was, 
‘‘that this business does not seem to be getting 
anywhere. Do you know that the only money 
I have made out of the telephone is the money I 
have made lecturing about it? To say nothing 
of the money I might have made teaching. I 
actually owe more than three thousand dollars 
which I have borrowed. And yet I see big 
organizations formed to sell it and thousands 
of people using it in Boston and here and in 
other cities, I look out of the window and see 
the sky filled with wires, strings of steel that 
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bind people closer together than they have ever 
been before, strings of steel that will bind the 
states of this country closer together than any- 
thing else that was ever invented. But why 
don’t we, who have worked so hard and are 
working so hard, receive something for all that 
work?’’ 

““Mr. Bell, I appreciate all that you have 
said and all that you have not said, too. . I, too 
have moments in which I ask myself the same 
- questions. And the only answer I can make to 
you is the same answer that my confidence in 
your invention makes to me, which is that it 
WILL come. I know it will. I have never 
drawn all my salary from the time I came with 
the company, only what I actually need to live 
on. Many of the other officials are doing the 
same. They all have the same faith in the ulti- 
mate success of the telephone and in the 
triumph of the Bell Company. The A. S. T. 
has the advantage of us now, because they have 
money and they have the rights of way and the 
organization. 

‘¢And more than that they have a transmit- 
ter that is vastly superior to ours. If this new 
one of Blake’s is all that I think it is, one of 
our chief worries is over. I am banking heavily 
on that transmitter and on the support we will 
receive from wealthy men and from investors. 
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All the banks are willing to extend the loans if 
that experiment is a success, and I was told to- 
day that Jay Gould was interested in telephone 
stock.’’ 

‘“‘Your friend Schmidt,’’ said Bell rather 
sadly, ‘‘did not seem so interested and I under- 
stand that he could help us quite a bit if he 
wanted to.”’ 

‘““That’s just it,’? rejoined Vail, ‘‘if he 
wanted to. I think you will both agree that 
his interest in the company is a sinister one. 
Several times I have thought that he had some 
ulterior motive in his loan to the company. 
This is a strange conversation for Mr. Bell and 
myself to be holding before you, Mr. Van Nor- 
ton, a prospective investor in the company, 
isn’t it? I am glad it took place, though I 
would not for the world have you think there 
were any cards up my sleeve, or that the condi- 
tion of the company was any different than it 
is. We are in a bad situation. If we had all 
the money we need there would be no reason 
why we should ask for capital or financial aid.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Mr. Van Norton, and it was 
the first time he had spoken since entering the 
office, though he had done a lot of thinking, 
‘*there is one very good reason why a business 
like this should ask the public to invest in its 
securities. You are selling a commodity that 
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thousands of business men should use. If you 
could make all those users stockholders, you 
would have achieved something that would be 
a tremendous help to the company. Every 
stockholder would want the company to pros- 
per so that he would receive a good return on 
his money. I think that is a thing that no pub- 
lic utility can afford to ignore. For instance, I 
own stock in a railroad and in the street car 
line. I patronize them both, partly from a feel- 
ing of pride in them, but more because I am 
adding to the earnings of the company that 
pays me dividends. 

‘“You have been very frank in discussing this 
matter with me. More frank than you intended 
to be, I suppose,’’ and he smiled. But it was a 
kindly smile. ‘‘Strange as it may seem I have 
more confidence in the Bell Company than I 
had. That is, before I knew the calibre of the 
men who are at the head of it, and before I had 
the pleasure of meeting the inventor of the tele- 
phone.’’ With that he made a graceful bow to 
Bell. 

‘Last year I had the pleasure of listening to 
you give a lecture in Chickering Hall. You 
have a most persuasive way of stating your 
case. I never forgot it. My attorney, Mr. 
Thomas L. Lockhart was with me at the time. 

We have been arguing about it ever since. I 
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know he would think as I do if he had been 
present today and heard Mr. Vail and you dis- 
cuss this matter. By the way he is to be at the 
house this evening. If you would do me the 
honor of being my guest for dinner, I would 
like to have you meet him, Mr. Bell.’’ 

‘‘T should be very happy,’’ said Bell simply. 

‘¢And then,’’ resumed Mr. Van Norton, ad- 
dressing Vail, ‘‘I shall have you meet him.’ 

‘‘We have two wonderful lawyers,’’ said 
Vail, ‘‘in Chauncey Smith and James J. Stor- 
row, but we are going to need all the help we 
can get to fight all the legals actions that the 
Stock and Bond is hurling at us. Why they are 
even questioning the validity of our patent. I 
shall be glad to meet your lawyer.’’ 

‘Now, about this test,’’ said Van Norton, 
‘¢will you be able to hold out all right until you 
make it?’ 

““Yes,’’? replied Vail, ‘‘We have nothing 
pressing now except the note that Schmidt 
holds and that is not due in whole as yet. In 
fact I am planning to hold the test before the 
note comes due. That was one reason why 
Schmidt asked when we would hold it.’’ 

‘‘And can I be present at the test?’ 

“You most surely can.”’ 

‘‘Good. Then come along Mr. Bell and take 
pot luck with us.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
A PRODIGAL’S RETURN 


Srx o’clock came, as it has a way of doing 
even to those who watch the clock the most 
earnestly. With it came the night shift of tele- 
phone operators, all boys, and the day oper- 
ators lost no time in leaving the building. The 
night shift was by far the most trying to the 
operators, though there was far less work to do 
than in the daytime. Only the municipal de- 
partment wires and a very few private sub- 
scribers’ wires were connected after six, but 
the most unaccountable noises imaginable con- 
stantly came over these few wires. No one as 
yet had found the cause of them. In the day- 
time they were bad enough, oftentime changing 
a conversation into an unintelligible babel as 
though the telephone had suddenly become 
peopled with Sioux or Senegalese. Many sub- 
scribers had sufficient sense of humor to laugh 
at the ‘‘mysterious noises,’? as they were 
called; others refused to pay their bills. 


But if the noises were annoying in the day- 
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time, they were twice as disconcerting at night. 
They were an incessant chatter of weird, un- 
canny sounds. Sometimes they were recog- 
nizable, the rustling of leaves, the croaking of 
frogs, wind whipping through a poplar tree, 
the sharp cracking of whips. But with these 
sounds were mingled the most unearthly cata- 
clysm of shrieking, sobbing, sibilant noises such 
as no human being ever heard before. It took 
steady nerves and brazen eardrums to listen to 
them all night. 

As Gloria hurried out into the street, she 
found herself thinking how glad she was that 
Allen had gone home early. He might have 
wanted to see her home. But then perhaps he 
wouldn’t either. She had been the catse of his 
becoming considerably mussed up. Gloria, you 
see, was both introspective and feminine. The 
former gave her a surprising frankness for so 
young a girl, but in the latter lay her greatest 
charm. 

Ned was waiting, right by the door, paying 
no attention at all to the curious gaze of those 
who had seen him so summarily fired a few 
hours before. As Gloria appeared he doffed 
his cap and a frank smile of admiration came 
into his brown eyes. Any way one looked at 
Gloria she was a picture. No evidence of the 
emotion that had come so near the surface 
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earlier in the afternoon was apparent now. 
They were both young. It was spring. They 
frankly liked and trusted each other. Their 
one day of acquaintance had been a full one. 

**Let’s walk,’’ said Gloria gaily. 

*«Anywhere,’’ said Ned. 

As they were jostled in the hurrying crowd 
of homeward bound workers both thrilled as 
their shoulders touched, and for a moment 
neither spoke. 

‘““What are you going to do now, Sir Gala- 
had, defender of Dames in Distress?’’ 

‘‘Haven’t had time to think about that as 
yet, Princess,’’ replied Ned in the same banter- 
ing spirit, ‘‘but I think Your Royal Highness 
needs a protector. I apply for the post.”’ 

‘<The Princess Smith is unable on twelve dol- 
lars a week to afford such a luxury. And be- 
sides, she must learn to protect herself. Other 
girls do.’ 

‘‘Then you refuse my allegiance,’’ said Ned 
in mock dejection. 

‘<T did not say that.’’ Then more in earnest, 
‘<But really I am worried. You see I feel re- 
sponsible for your losing your opportunity. 
What do you intend doing?’’ 

“‘Really, I don’t know. I am an engineer. 
I suppose I should look for a surveying job, but 
that would most likely take me out of the city. 
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T never liked the city before, but now I think it 
is the only place for a young man to live, don’t 
you?”’ 

‘‘Ye-es,—’’ Gloria was thinking. ‘‘Why 
don’t you go over to the Bell Telephone people. 
You know the telephone business, and they 
might want your invention and might give you 
a position, too.’’ 

“‘T did try them before I went with the 
American Speaking Telephone Company. But 
they didn’t seem to need me, and I didn’t know 
anyone in the company. Allen says they are in 
a bad way and can’t pay salaries anyway.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t believe that,’’ said Gloria with a 
flash of spirit. ‘‘I have heard my father talk 
about the Bell Company, I think he has some 
money invested in it.’? 

‘‘But I thought you told Allen that you were 
all alone in the world. Pardon me for having 
listened,’’ he added contritely. 

Gloria realized that she had been led into an 
indefensible position by her own frankness. 
She resolved to make a clean breast of the 
whole matter. 

‘*Well, you see,’’ said she archly ‘‘a woman 
has the privilege of changing her mind. I have 
a mind now to have a father, and in fact a 
whole family. Another thing. Smith is not 
my name. I wanted to do something in the 
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world beside dance, pay calls, and crochet, 
though I have not learned to do that very well. 
So I ran away and took the name of Smith and 
found myself a job. I thought that was pretty 
good for three days of trying.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to say your family don’t know 
where you are? Aren’t you afraid they are 
terribly worried about you?’’ 

‘““No. They are not worried. They are used 
to me. And besides, I wrote them that I was 
all right and they needn’t worry. I just signed 
the note ‘‘Gloria.’’ 

““Gee, I’m glad that part of the name is 
yours. [like that name. Where are you living 
as ‘‘Miss Smith the telephone girl?’’ 

‘‘Oh, in a boarding house on Nineteenth 
Street. Funniest place you ever saw. They 
wanted references, and I am still trying to get 
them. I didn’t know how to get any refer- 
ences without letting my family know where I 
was.”’ 

‘‘What are you going to do about it?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know. If I don’t bring them with 
me tonight I’m afraid the landlady will not let 
me stay. I’ve put her off now for two days. I 
tell you what,’’ and Gloria stopped short as 
she made her decision. ‘‘I won’t go there to- 
night at all. I’ll go home and I’ll ask Father 
to take you over to the Bell office tomorrow and 
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introduce you to the Manager. I know he is ac- 
quainted with him.”’ 

Gloria had become a fixer, like so many of 
her charming sex. 

‘‘T’d ask you to come to dinner but I sup- 
pose you would like to change your clothes and 
there isn’t time. I'll have a lot of explaining 
to do as it is. My family thinks it is terrible 
for me to want to work.’’ 

Ned was too overcome with new emotions to 
protest. This amazing girl was a totally new 
quantity to him. He just let himself drift. So 
long as he was drifting with Gloria, why try to 
row against the current? And so it was agreed 
that he was to call that evening. Gloria gave 
him the number on Thirty-Sixth Street and the 
name, Van Norton. He had not lived in New 
York long enough to know what that name 
stood for in New York society, and in Burling- 
ton, Vermont, where he had been born and 
where he had gone to the University they did 
not know a Van Norton from a Van Naught. 
All he thought of was seeing Gloria again. 

‘‘And now you may put me on the street 
car,’’ said Gloria sweetly. ‘‘I’ll make my peace 
with my family again.’’ 


CHAPTER Ix 
A CRUCIAL DINNER PARTY— 


‘‘SuH—sH—”’ said a cautious little voice as 
the butler of the Van Norton mansion opened 
the door in response to a ring, ‘‘I want to tell 
them myself and I want it to be a surprise. Are 
they at dinner?”’ 

‘<They have just gone in, Miss Gloria.’’ 

‘Well, tell them it was a poor working girl 
looking for a job. You haven’t any jobs, have 
you? No. Well tell them, if mother asks, that 
you had nothing to offer her.’’ And with that 
she darted up the front stairs and Judkins shut 
the front door with as little noise as possible. 

Fifteen minutes later a radiant young 
woman parted the dining room portieres and 
announced : 

‘‘Good evening, Family.’’ 

‘‘Oh, mys’? and ‘‘My dears’’ and ‘‘ Why, 
Glorias’’ came from the startled table. 

The men rose and Mr. Van Norton, after one 
admiring look at his daughter swept her into a 


quick embrace. 
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‘‘Lay another place,’’ said Mrs. Van Norton 
to the butler before adding a maternal salute. 
Then, 

‘‘My dear, we have company. Let me pre- 
sent Mr. Alexander Graham Bell. You remem- 
ber his lecture that we all enjoyed so much 
last year.’’ 

“‘T couldn’t think of anyone whom I would 
prefer to meet this evening.’’ said Gloria, and 
her vibrant voice gave added testimony to her 
words and actions. It was decided that she 
should sit next to the famous man, much to the 
chagrin of Archibald, who had tried his best 
to monopolize Mr. Bell’s attention. Archibald 
had the settled conviction that he could be an 
inventor if he should decide to work at it. He 
never had. But then, he never had decided to 
work at anything, though he did considerable 
talking about it. 

‘‘Mr. Bell, it may be interesting to you to 
know,’’ said Mr. Van Norton, when he thought 
an appropriate time had arrived, ‘‘that our 
daughter Gloria has decided to earn her own 
living, and that she has already put her for- 
tunes to the test. ‘Tell us, little one, what 
luck.’’ 

The family held its breath mostly with polite 
expressions masking their real feelings. The 
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guest looked decidedly interested: Gloria, 
nonchalant, 

‘‘T told you I could do it, and I did. It 
took three whole days to find a job that I could 
handle without any experience, but I finally 
answered an advertisement and secured the 
position.’? Gloria stopped to add to the climax. 
Then in answer to a chorus of ‘‘Tell us 
where,’’ she stated dramatically: 

“‘T think I am the very first telephone girl 
in New York.’’ 

That indeed was a sensation. Mrs. Van 
Norton was shocked, as was Gloria’s sister. 
Archibald was mildly disgusted. But Bell and 
her father were immensely interested. When 
they had all finished expressing their various 
opinions of her vocation, Gloria told them all 
about it. That is, she told them almost all. 
The experience with Allen she suppressed as 
being too sensational for some of the members 
of her family. Also she mentioned nothing 
about that interesting young man, Ned Brown. 

But they were scarcely seated in the drawing 
room when that eager individual was an- 
nounced. Gloria met him graciously and was 
not unaware of the look of admiration on his 
face as he took her outstretched hand. Then 
she presented him to her mother and father as 
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an engineer from the office in which she was 
working. 

‘¢ And now, Mr. Brown, I have a real surprise 
for you. This is Mr. Bell who has, by the in- 
vention of the telephone, made it possible for 
us, you and me, to earn our living. Oh, father, 
I forgot to tell you I am earning twelve dollars 
a week and have already been told that I will 
be advanced if I do well.’’ 

Though somewhat abashed at the mag- 
nificence of Gloria’s home, her stylish evening 
gown and her aristocratic family, Ned took 
heart in the fact that Mr. Bell was dressed in 
a business suit as was he and that Mr. Van 
Norton was not in formal attire. Archibald 
was in full evening dress and seemed to be a 
very superior sort of person. But Ned was 
not permitted to waste much thought on him. 

‘‘Wather,’’ began Gloria after all of the nec- 
essary introductions had been properly made, 
‘““T asked Mr. Brown to come here tonight 
because I want you to do something for him. 
I want you to try to get him placed with the 
Bell Company and I am doubly glad that Mr. 
Bell himself is here, so that Mr. Brown can 
explain to him his own invention, the one that 
the American people were going to look at if 
an unpleasantness had not arisen at almost the 
moment I had installed myself in the telephone 
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business. You see I have become a promoter, 
I think you call it, already. This unpleasant- 
ness, of which I speak, caused Mr. Brown and 
the American to part company, and he is now 
a free agent.”’ 

‘“What is this invention, Mr. Brown,’’ asked 
Bell courteously, ‘‘I shall be interested to 
learn about it.’’ 

‘‘T have not a model because I have not had 
the opportunity to construct it as yet, and I 
tore up the drawings I had in the office when 
TI left, but I have taken out a caveat for a new 
switch board which will connect at least twenty- 
four lines. I can draw them again for you in 
less than a week from blue prints at home and 
with the help of a skilled draftsman I could 
do it in much less time.’’ 

‘‘That is fine. We need such an invention, 
if it will work.”’ 

‘‘T’m sure it will,’’? said Ned eagerly, ‘‘for 
I have tried it on three lines already and I 
get a very good connection with them.’’ 

‘‘Suppose you come down to the office to- 
morrow and I will introduce you to Mr. Vail, 
the general manager of the company. We are 
working hard on another matter just now, but 
when that is finished we will be in the market 
for any improvement of the present switch 
board that is offered us.’ 


— 
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And so it was arranged and the rest of the 
evening was devoted to listening to Mr. Bell 
tell them of his early struggles to make a wire 
talk. 

Ned left with Mr. Bell, after he had grate- 
fully but rather awkwardly told Gloria how 
thankful he was for all she had done for him 
that day. And Gloria herself thought that her 
first day in business was a pretty full and 
interesting one. 


CHAPTER X 
THE SINISTER MR. GAY 


THREE days had passed. Days in which Ned 
had not seen Gloria, though he had talked to 
her on the telephone several times each day. 
Ned was now installed in the Bell office and 
had been given a small office in which to per- 
fect his inventon. He was hard at work, day 
and night. He intended to do everything in 
his power to show his appreciation of the op- 
portunity that the officials of the Bell Com- 
pany had afforded him. 

There has been no resumption of the atten- 
tions of Allen. His dignity required a little 
time to come back to its accustomed bumptious- 
ness. But nevertheless Gloria felt that there 
was a constant menace there. Even Schmidt 
had noticed that his spy was not quite so cock 
sure as was his wont and commented on it. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Allen? Are you weak- 
ening on this thing, or has your girl thrown 
you down?’’ 

Hither was a shot in the dark, but Schmidt 
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was a close reader of human nature and he 
had made an especial study of Allen, as he 
did of all his tools. Allen merely laughed, but 
it was a rather uncomfortable laugh, and 
Schmidt knew that it was one or the other of 
the two things he had mentioned. 

‘“What do you think, Gay?’’ The man to 
whom he spoke was an unusual type. In 
stature and apparel he was a working man. 
But his hand as it encircled his glass on the bar 
was soft looking and white and his complexion 
was pink and white with a look that somehow 
did not go with his clothes. He was well over 
six feet in height and must have been a splen- 
did athlete but the constant visits to Schmidt’s 
bar had given him about thirty pounds too 
much weight which centered almost entirely in 
the abdomen, it gave him a rather grotesque 
look when standing up. His face, too, would 
have been considered handsome except for the 
lack of breadth between the eyes and a furtive 
and shifty look when he was spoken to sud- 
denly. He was Schmidt’s spy in the Bell 
Company. Nominally he wag an engineer and 
had been trusted with important work. 

“‘T think it’s his girl. He put one on over 
at the office to run the switchboard. And you 
just ought to see her. She’s a queen if there 
ever was one. Hughie has an eye. But I’m 
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thinking that she has not fallen for him yet, 
hey, Hughie, my boy?’’ 

Allen’s look of annoyance was enough for 
Schmidt, who had found out what he wanted 
to know and was reassured on the score of the 
work that Allen was doing. He did not mind 
anything else. 

‘““You’re an easy mark for women, Allen. 
Don’t let them get you,’’ he said pleasantly. 
‘‘Have another drink, boys.’’ Neither held 
back. 

‘*When’s this test coming off?’’ 

‘Right soon now,’’ said Gay. ‘‘They have 
everything ready and they have been to the 
place up river that I told you about three times 
yesterday. I went up there last night and 
placed a time bomb under the floor of the room 
they are going to use for the instruments. All 
I will have to do is to set it as soon as I know 
for sure the hour that the test is going to take 
place. The funny thing about it is they don’t 
leave anything there over night. They take it 
all back to the office with them and lock it up. 
Try as I will it is impossible to get a look at 
it without giving myself away. But no one 
has suspected me as yet and I think I am going 
to be assigned to help in the test. They cer- 
tainly are mighty enthusiastic about it.’’ 

‘¢Well, keep a sharp look out, and telephone 
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Allen or me the moment you find out. I have 
two teams with the harness always on ready 
to go and I don’t want that test to come off, at 
least not before Saturday. Anything else new 
down there?”’ 

‘‘Nothing else except that they have a new 
man working. Name’s Brown. A likely look- 
ing sort who smiles a lot but keeps mum like 
an oyster.’’ 

‘‘Brown, did you say?’’ asked Allen. ‘‘Nice, 
mother’s boy sort of guy? I just fired him 
from the American. He’s yeller and crooked. 
Damn perlite, ain’t he? Thought so. That’s 
him. Nothing to fear there. It would be a 
cinch if they would let him handle the test. 
Why don’t you suggest it?’’ 

“Wall, I ain’t suggestin’s I’m just 
watchin’.’? 

‘““That’s right, Jim,’’ said Schmidt. ‘‘You 
just keep watching and let someone else do the 
suggesting. Let them suggest you if you can 
manage it without creating suspicion. Now 
you two boys hike back to work. Things ought 
to be decided today sometime.’’ 

Nevertheless Allen made several more in- 
quiries about Brown as the two henchmen went 
out of the saloon. Jim Gay, for his part was 
more interested in the Smith girl. No one he 
had seen in New York had so much taken his 
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eye. If Allen was not making progress there 
he fully intended to try his own luck. . 

‘Give my regards to Miss Smith and tell her 
I am going to run over to see her soon,’’ he 
said, half teasingly, half seriously. 

‘Better leave her alone,’’ replied Allen. 
‘‘She won’t pay any attention to you in those 
clothes. A big money guy, a banker I think 
named De Witte comes to see her every day 
and tells her she is going to wear out her young 
life in trade, as he puts it. He’s a swell. 
Drives up in a carriage with a coachman and 
a footman. I bet she leads a gay life outside the 
office. What chance you got with her?’’ 

““That’s all right. I don’t look like this ex- 
cept in working hours. I’ll bet she’ll fall for 
a pair of seats to ‘The Black Crook.’ I’ll be 
in and ask her.’’ 

And so they parted. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE PLOT 


As Jim Gay entered the office of the Bell 
Company he noticed several teams at the curb, 
some with drivers and some hitched at the curb. 
There was also an express wagon with a team 
of strong grays with a boy sitting in the 
driver’s seat. Gay hailed him familiarly. 

‘“Where you bound for today, Buster?’’ 

‘“‘Same place, Spuyten Duyval. But they 
better hurry up if they want me to be up there 
by three. This team never won no Derbys.’’ 

‘“Well, why by three?’’ 

‘“‘T dunno. Some big doin’s today. Every- 
body seems all excited. They was looking for 
you half an hour ago.”’ , 

Gay hesitated. This seemed the crucial 
time. Should he go in and get his instructions 
and possibly lose the chance to phone Allen or 
Schmidt, or should he take a chance and phone 
them first? 

While he debated with himself, the initiative 
was taken away from him. The general man- 
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ager, Mr. Van Norton and several men came 
out of the door. 

Vail spoke to him, rather sharply. 

‘*You seem to take a mighty long time for 
lunch, Mr. Gay. We were in need of your 
services. However, I have sent Mr. Brown on 
ahead with the more valuable instruments and 
you will stay here in the office with Mr. Seldo 
and Mr. Billings to watch this end. You are 
to keep guard over room G and let no one enter 
it from two forty-five to three fifteen. The 
other two will be inside the room and must not 
be disturbed by anyone. Do you understand?’’ 

‘‘Perfectly, sir, and I’m sorry I was late.”’’ 

With that he walked into the office and 
watched the others drive off. 

Now the trick was to get an opportunity to 
telephone and make a quick trip himself to 
Spuyten Duyval. Luck was with him. Billings 
and Seldo were not in the outside office. He 
went directly to the small switchboard and 
called Schmidt. In hurried tones he told him 
the hour of the test and it was decided that 
Schmidt was to send one wagon over directly 
for him, while he phoned to Allen to be ready 
for Gay to pick him up in fifteen minutes. Gay 
wanted Schmidt to call Allen because he was 
afraid that one of the office force would inter- 
rupt him at any moment. Schmidt was to take 
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the other team and go up by a different way. 

Scarcely had Gay finished when he was called 
in to the room in which the test was to be 
received by Billings. 

‘¢You missed all the fun, Gay,’’ said Billings. 
‘“‘The boss got all excited when he could not 
find you and he sent for that new fellow, Brown, 
to take the new transmitter up the river. I 
offered to go but they wanted a powerful man 
like you who would be useful in a brush. For 
some reason they suspect that someone will 
try to interfere with the test. So they took 
Brown. He looks strong and he was tickled to 
death to go. Well, we have almost two hours 
to wait. What shall we do till a quarter of 
three?’’ 

Gay was on tenterhooks. He expected the 
team there at any moment and he had to find 
some excuse to get away. But Gay was a quick 
thinker. 

‘‘How about a little game of cards? I’ll go 
out and get a pack.’’ 

The others consented. As Gay was going 
out the door he had another idea. 

‘‘Vail told me to guard this door. Where’s 
the key if I have to lock you in. We may as 
well do this thing right.’’ 

Billings laughed and produced the key. He 
tossed it to Gay. 
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“‘Tet’s just see if it fits,’? and Gay tried it 
—from the outside. 

“‘Good.’’? He opened the door again, stuck 
his head in and said: 

‘Wait here till I get back. I won’t be long.’’ 

With that he shut the door again and softly 
locked it. Neither of the men inside realized 
that he was locked in. Then Gay took out his 
knife and made a very small incision in the 
tape covered wire that led to the telephone in 
the inner room. Into this little exposed place 
he poured a few drops of water. Moisture was 
one of the greatest foes of the telephone wire, 
and all manner of methods had been tried to 
keep the wires from becoming damp. They 
were not so particular about the interior wires 
because they were not subject to the exigencies 
of the weather as were the outside wires. 

‘That will cook the test even if we do not 
get up to Spuyten Duyval,’’ said Gay to him- 
self as he rushed out of the door. 

The team was waiting for him at the curb, 
with a negro driver. 

Almost before Gay was in the seat the horses 
had started off rapidly up Broadway to Allen’s 
office. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHAT GLORIA HEARD 


Tue novelty of her work had so engrossed 
Gloria that every day was short to her. She 
was now a very competent operator. At first 
she had been placed at a dummy board and had 
gone through a severe course of training on a 
three-wire circuit in the office itself. She 
learned so much faster than the boys and the 
work was so interesting to her that she had 
soon proven her ability to the satisfaction of 
the manager. This morning he had placed her 
for the first time at a real board. It must 
have been a sensation to the subscribers of the 
American to hear a sweet feminine voice give 
the familiar ‘‘Number please’’ response to the 
ring. It was with considerable difficulty that 
she kept from answering the amazed ejacula- 
tions of ‘‘Hey, Lady, who are you?’’ and ‘‘Get 
off the wire, Lady, I want a number.’’ It was 
all very amusing to her and twice the manager 
had to come in on the wire to explain that they 
were trying out a girl at the switchboard. 
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Everyone seemed to want to talk to her in- 
stead of through her. But she stuck rigidly to 
the accepted formula of speech and pretended 
not to hear the remarks, the questions and the 
invitations that came to her over the wire. 
Nevertheless, she was as inquisitive as most 
of her sex and she very frequently left her 
own key open to enjoy the remarks that the two 
subscribers whom she had connected were 
pretty certain to make over the novelty of the 
girl operator. Of course this was strictly 
against her instructions, but in this case it was 
fortunate that she did so. 

Soon after she came in from lunch and re- 
lieved the boy who had taken her place, a call 
came for Mr. Allen. This time there was no 
jolly about there being a woman at the switch. 
The voice was domineering and the owner of 
the voice wanted Allen in a hurry. 

‘A call for you Mr. Allen.’? This young 
man had just stepped in the door. He had not 
taken off his hat as yet and was standing in 
the outer office, ‘‘ Where will you take it?’’ 

‘‘Put it on my wire in my private office. Give 
me as good a connection as possible and don’t 
let anyone interrupt me. I suspect this is a 
very important call.’’ 

Of course it was no part of her professional 
duty to listen, even to ascertain if the connec- 
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tion was good, but Gloria had been listening 
innocently all the morning and the temptation 
to hear this ‘‘important’’ conversation was not 
to be resisted. So she left her key open. 

‘““That you Allen?’’ 

‘Yes. Who are you?’’ 

‘‘Schmidt speaking. Say, we’ve got to step 
lively. Gay just phoned that the Bell test is 
to take place at three this afternoon in that red 
building on the turnpike at the forked road in 
Spuyten Duyval. He is going to call for you 
any moment now in my team. I sent it around 
to his place ten minutes ago. I’ve been trying 
to get you ever since. They were going to 
send Gay up with the transmitter, but he 
wasn’t there and they sent that young fellow 
Brown. He has all the stuff with him. He will 
just. about have it in place in time for the test. 
Hello, are you there? Oh, all right. I thought 
I was cut off. Now listen carefully. You go 
up with Gay and help him set that time fuse. 
You two have just got to blow up that building 
before the test. Say who is on this wire?’’ 

Gloria was and she was so startled at what 
she heard that she could not repress an ex- 
clamation. She had just time to shut her key 
when Allen’s door opened and Allen himself, 
his face all excitement, strode over to her. 

“‘T told you to give me a good connection. 
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Now there is someone breaking in all the time. 
I’ll just take the call here and then I can get 
it clearer.’’ 

If Allen suspected her of listening in he had 
no time to do anything about it then and if 
Gloria looked guilty and embarrassed Allen 
might very well have attributed it to the call 
down. 

‘“You need a little more training I guess be- 
fore you are intrusted with an important job 
like this,’’ and he pushed her off the stool, sat 
down himself and adjusted the ear piece. 
“‘Hello, now I have a straight wire. Go 
ahead.’’ 

Gloria had heard enough to tell her that 
Brown was in grave danger and that the Bell 
company was to be injured unless someone 
took the news to Ned Brown in time to pre- 
vent. There was no one to go but herself. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she bolted out 
of the door. As she did so she almost fell into 
the arms of Gay who was rushing in to get 
Allen. On the instant she had conceived a 
daring plan. . 

“‘Oh, pardon me, are you Mr. Gay?’’ she 
said trying to giggle as so many girls might 
have done under like circumstances. ‘‘Mr. 
Allen just sent me out to get you. He wants 
you to wait in this room. Mr. Morgan is in 
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there and he thought it best for him not to see 
you.”’ 

‘‘Well, that’s nice of you. Won’t you come 
in and wait with me? I’d just love to have a 
little talk with you.”’ 

‘‘Oh, sir, you must hurry. He has his hat 
on and may come out at any moment. Shut 
the door and keep as still as you can. Hurry, 
please.’’ 

Every moment was precious and it seemed 
like an eternity before the fatuously smiling 
Gay shut the door. Running down the hall the 
hatless and cloakless Gloria dashed out onto 
the sidewalk. There were two teams there in 
place of the one she had expected to find. But 
she must act quickly before Allen discovered 
her treachery. 

Going up to the negro boy who was reining 
in a span of splendid bays the girl said as com- 
posedly as possible. ‘‘Did you just drive Mr. 
Gay here?’’ 

‘“Yes, Ma’am,”’ said the colored boy. 

‘Then Mr. Gay wants to see you inside in a 
hurry. He told me to hold the horses for you.’’ 

Without giving the boy time to think, much 
less to question her command, Gloria sprang 
up into the seat with surprising agility for one 
so fashionably reared as she, and clothed withal 
in such a long skirt. Men handed Gloria in 
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and out of carriages, as was the custom with 
the elite, as though they were putting an in- 
valid into a sick wagon. How astounded De 
Witte would have been, for instance, if he had 
seen her mount so swiftly and so easily to the 
driver’s seat. The boy jumped out the other 
side of the runabout as he handed her the reins 
and made a bee line into the door of the office. 
He was no sooner out of sight than Gloria 
lashed the startled horses into a gallop, turn- 
ing the corner into Broadway on two wheels. 


CHAPTER XIII 
A RIDE FOR LIFE 


In the dim hallway the negro boy bumped into 
Allen just as Gay had collided with Gloria. 
Swearing, Allen pushed him aside and rushed 
out to the street, expecting to see Gay there 
waiting for him. No Gay was in sight. He 
looked hurriedly up and down the street. Im- 
patiently he started back to the office, then 
thought better of it and decided to wait on the 
sidewalk, ; 

Inside the office, the boy asked for Mr. Gay. 
Of course no one there had seen him. Mysti- 
fied, the boy retraced his steps to the sidewalk. 
Here his mystery became genuine alarm. 
Throwing up his hands he exclaimed, 

‘“‘Wor de lan’ sake, were’s dem hosses?’’ 
Dey mus’ hav’ run off wif dat lady.’’ 

‘Who are you and what are you talking 
about?’’ asked Allen testily. 

‘“T’s Marse Gay’s driver, I is, an’ I’se lookin’ 
for Mr. Allen.’’ 
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‘*Well, I’m Mr. Allen. Where is Gay and 
where’s your team?”’ 

‘*Dat’s what I’d like ter know, both of um,’’ 
said the negro boy rolling his eyes and wring- 
ing his hands. ‘‘Marse Schmid’ ’ll surely beat 
me fo’ dis.’’ 

“‘Oh, shut up, you fool, and help me find 
your master. Where did he go?’’ 

“Right in dere and he was in a terrible 
sweat. But he ain’t in de office. I axed ’em, 
I did.’’ 

There was only one other place that Gay 
could be and Allen opened the door to the office 
across the hall. There sat Gay as composed 
and innocent as could be. It was fully five 
minutes before the needful explanations had 
been made. Five minutes of precious time to 
Gloria. 

*““You will have to go alone, Gay, and you 
will have to go on my bicycle. It will get you 
there sooner anyway than the team. You can 
dodge traffic better on it. You know where the 
bomb is and I don’t. Here is the wheel. Now 
off with you.”’ 

It was with some difficulty that the dashing 
Gloria brought the steeds in her runabout un- 
der control. But she was an expert horse- 
woman. Many times she had driven her 
father’s fast horses on the speedway on St. 
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Nicholas Avenue and had raced with the best 
of them in New York’s premier sport. But 
then she had always had her father at her side 
in case of emergency. Now she had no one 
to rely upon. This team was new to her and 
they had been startled at the start. It was 
several blocks before she brought them down 
toa trot. But speed was the one consideration 
and Gloria was glad to note how fast her team 
was, once they responded to direction. 

Up Broadway and into St. Nicholas Avenue 
she sped and on into the sparsely settled por- 
tions of the city, letting the horses have all the 
head they wanted. On Sunday she could not 
have done it. The streets were policed then 
and speeders were stopped by the mounted 
cops whose duty it was to see that they kept 
within the speed limit except in certain streets 
where brushes between fast teams were per- 
mitted. 

And now she was beyond the limit of the. 
brushing grounds. But still she permitted all 
the speed of which the team was capable. Sud- 
denly Gloria became aware of a sound that was 
familiar. It was the staccato beat of galloping 
hoofs behind her. The horses had heard it 
some moments before and it had not only added 
pace but irregularity to their strides. Most 
trotting horses will break their gait if a gal- 
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loping horse passes or approaches. This team 
was no exception. Gloria looked over her 
shoulder. To her annoyance the hasty glance 
disclosed the familiar blue-gray helmet of a 
mounted policeman. Now her horses had 
broken into a gallop. This was out of the ques- 
tion. She could not go through the streets, 
even the dirt roads of the upper tip of Manhat- 
tan Island at a mad gallop, but there was now 
no help for it. She must slow down and explain 
as hurriedly as possible to the officer. 

Bracing herself, Gloria threw all her weight 
on the reins. For her apparent slenderness, 
Gloria was strong. And she knew how to use 
her strength. For a woman she was a fine 
driver. Her father had seen to that. But to 
her amazement, her utmost effort produced ab- 
solutely no result. The horses were running 
away. Even the policeman was not gaining 
on her now. 

For the first time in her life, Gloria felt the 
sensation of physical fear, the sense of being 
utterly powerless. All that could be done was 
to keep the speed-crazed horses in the center 
of the road and give the light runabout as much 
leeway as possible on the turns. Drivers com- 
ing toward her pulled way out of the road and 
those going the same way, hearing the thunder 
of hoofs, drove recklessly up on lawns into 
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safety. Pedestrians shouted, ‘‘ Runaway 
horse. Out of the way.”’ 

This shout now preceded her all along the 
line, like the humming of the rails of the ele- 
vated trains just before the engine pulls into 
the station. Up ahead Gloria noted quite a 
concourse of vehicles and people around a two 
story shack to the right of the roadway. Invol- 
untarily she shouted. It was like whispering 
into a tempest. 

Suddenly she saw a figure dash down the 
steps of the building and make as though to 
try to stop the team. It was the first ray of 
hope for Gloria. The policeman had gained 
very little on the madly racing, foam-covered 
pair. When the runaways were within about 
a hundred feet of the youth, he started running 
in the same direction. Gloria put all of her 
remaining strength into one long last pull to 
keep the team steady if nothing more. Fast as 
he must have been running it seemed to Gloria 
that he was but crawling. As the horses dashed 
abreast of him the man made a flying leap for 
the head of the off horse. As he turned his 
head in that headlong dive Gloria saw that it 
was Ned. The sensation of the runaway was 
as nothing to Gloria compared to this. Only 
this time it was not fear. It was exultation. 
This was the second time Ned Brown had come 
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to her rescue. Would he succeed? Her wildly 
beating heart told Gloria exultingly that he 
would. 

Ned’s aim had been true and he had gauged 
his leap skilfully. With almost catlike agility 
one hand closed over the red, quivering, dis- 
tended nostrils of the flying horse, while the 
other caught the rein, taut as a bow string from 
Gloria’s weight. With a mad lurching plunge 
the off horse was out of his stride. The next 
jump threw the whole weight of the animal 
against the nigh horse. The impact carried 
them sharply to the left, out of the road, lurch- 
ing down over the Harlem embankment and 
into the Hudson River. Horses, wagon, girl 
and man hit the water together in one terrific 
splash, 


CHAPTER XIV 
BY WHOSE LAW? 


Tur short mad race had carried the team 
perhaps a hundred or a hundred and fifty feet 
beyond the barnlike building in which the test 
of the new Blake Transmitter was to be held 
by the Bell officials. It lacked but a few min- 
utes of the time set for the test itself. Brown 
had stepped out to the door to inform those 
outside that everything was ready and to in- 
vite them into the room which had been rigged 
up for the new transmitter. But with the acci- 
dent all thought of the test was forgotten. 
The policeman dashed up and dismounted al- 
most as the horse’s heads appeared from their 
sudden plunge. 

Clinging to the horse he had caught so dex- 
terously, Ned’s fall had been somewhat broken. 
He came up like a bobbing cork in the sluggish 
current and immediately dived to extricate the 
girl from the wagon. Gloria, though, had been 
thrown free from the seat by the bump onto 
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the tracks and came to the surface almost thirty 
feet from the horses. 

‘“There she is, further out, man, further out 
in the stream.’’ 

Though Gloria could swim, and at Seabright 
was considered a perfect water rat, the ampli- 
tude of her skirts interfered sadly with her 
movements, and their weight, soaked with 
water, bore her down again under the surface. 
The policeman, seeing the danger she was in 
and the fact that Brown had not as yet seen 
her, plunged into the stream. Ned did see her, 
though, as she came up again and struck out 
for her with the strong strokes of the fine 
swimmer that he was. It was not until he 
reached her that he recognized that the girl 
for whom he had rished his life was Gloria 
Van Norton. 

‘‘Why Gloria,’’ was all he could say. And 
Gloria did not hear him say that, for she had 
fainted. 

Another surprise awaited the little party on 
the bank, as Ned bore the limp dripping girl 
to a place of safety and placed her gently on 
the bank beside the railroad. Bending over 
to get a look at the girl’s face Alexander Bell 
suddenly exclaimed: 

‘‘Why, Mr. Van Norton, I think it is your 
daughter, Miss Gloria.”’ 
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Moved as he had never been before in all his 
placid and well-ordered life, Van Norton undid 
the collar of his daughter’s dress, with 
trembling fingers, and started to pat her hands 
as though she had been a baby, repeating her 
name over and over again in agonized tones. 
These exertions and a few rough but well in- 
tended first-aid movements had their effect. 
Gloria opened her eyes. Blank at first, a 
sudden terror came into the beautiful blue 
pupils. 

‘“What time is it?’’ she demanded in a 
strangling voice of the astounded circle about 
her. And well they might wonder. What 
manner of girl was this, who, snatched from a 
watery’ grave, demanded the time of day? 
Had the shock unseated her reason or was this 
some new evidence of female nonchalance? 
Someone on the outskirts of the little crowd 
snickered. 

‘*Tell me,’’ cried Gloria trying to rise, ‘‘is it 
three o’clock yet?”’ 

Before anyone could answer the strange 
question, a deafening blast shook the whole 
countryside. As one man the entire party 
looked in the direction of the explosion and saw 
the barn, so recently emptied of its occupants, 
bursting outward like a toy balloon touched 
off by a match. As the smoke cleared it was 
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seen that one whole end of the pees had 
been torn out. 

Amazement, horror, despair, spread over the 
awed faces of the crowd, according to the in- 
terest each had in the contents of that build- 
ing. Vail and Bell were stunned at this sudden 
blow, as well they might be. Gloria had again 
relapsed into unconsciousness. But it was un- 
noticed in the general excitement. Ned had 
started toward the building in anxiety and 
anger. The affair now took an even more 
astonishing turn. As Ned was about to enter 
the building through the ripped-out side, the 
tall figure of Jim Gay loomed up out of no- 
where. The bicycle had served him well. Tak- 
ing a path that he knew, one which was little 
frequented and on which there was no danger 
of being stopped by traffic or police, he had 
arrived fully fifteen minutes before Gloria and 
had made his preparations while the rest of 
the party was in the room above him. To give 
the man his due he had worked out in his quick- 
thinking brain a scheme to empty the building 
at the last moment, though it involved the 
danger of exposure as the perpetrator of the 
explosion. Gloria’s spectacular entrance on 
the scene had worked out right into his hand 
and now he had conceived a scheme which for 
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diabolical ingenuity, was worthy of the satanic 
star which ruled his life. 

“‘Stop right where you are, traitor,’’ he 
shouted to Brown. ‘‘You did this. You blew 
up this building. You destroyed the only 
chance the Bell company had. I suspected all 
along that you were a spy for the American. 
Officer, arrest this crook.”’ 

The crowd fell back, staggered at this new 
denouncement. Angry eyes glared at Brown 
as he glanced, stupefied at the accusation, 
around the circle. The officer pushed his way 
through the party. The sight of him brought 
a realization of his situation to Ned with light- 
ning revelation. He had been with the Bell 
firm only four days. They knew nothing about 
him. He had been intrusted with a very im- 
portant mission. How could they believe his 
word against that of Gay, who had been with 
the company a long time. But his anger at 
Gay’s words drove caution to the winds. 

‘“You lie!’’ he cried, as he drove a terrific 
right swing at Gay’s jaw. 

Gay went down in a heap without so much 
as a whimper. Ned, leaping across the pros- 
trate body, dashed madly around the corner 
of the wrecked building. 


CHAPTER XV 
WHO PAYS? 


IxpescripaBLe confusion reigned about the 
old building. Alarmed by the explosion, men 
came running from all sides. Gay, recovering 
from the effects of Ned’s blow, staggered to 
his feet. He was all intent on following Ned 
and bringing him to justice for the crime he 
had committed. His fiery eloquence soon had 
the mob, and even Vail and Bell, in a vengeful 
mood and ready for any punishment. The 
mounted policeman had no difficulty in forming 
a posse. Within twenty minutes a mounted 
party of six men under the leadership of the 
policeman started out on the trail that Ned had 
taken through the woods back of the barn. 

Gloria, no longer the centre of attraction, 
had had time to compose herself under the 
tender ministrations of her father. A kindly 
neighbor had taken pity on the girl and had 
loaned her dry clothing, somewhat ill-fitting it 
is true and not in the style of the fashionable 
gowns of the period. But Gloria was not think- 
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ing much of her clothing and very little of the 
consequences of her wetting. She was thinking 
of Ned. Why had he acted as her father had 
described? and where had he gone? Would he 
be able to escape from his pursuers? She had 
no doubt of his innocence. 

‘What a pity it is,’’ said her father when 
he thought Gloria had become strong enough to 
talk about it, ‘‘that that fine looking young 
man should turn out to be such an ingrate. I 
would have staked my word on him. He looked 
so honest.’’ 

‘‘Wather, he is honest, I know it.’’ 

“<Tf he is honest, why did he run away?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know, but I know that he is honest. 
There is something that we do not understand 
about all of this. I know more than I can tell 
now, but I am going to find out still more. Mr. 
Brown did not blow up that building any more 
than you or Mr. Bell did,’’ and she relapsed 
into thought. 

“‘You have not told me how you came to 
be here at all, daughter. Whose team was that 
with which you dived into the Hudson?’’ Mr. 
- Van Norton was not without the saving grace 
of humor and now that the danger was over 
he saw the funny side of the plunge and of his 
usually fastidious looking daughter in a Mother 
Hubbard. 
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“That team belonged to the men who wanted 
to blow up the building and who probably did 
it. I was trying to save Mr. Brown from being 
blown up in the barn. Instead of that he saved 
me. It’s getting to be a habit with him.”’ 

Mr. Van Norton looked mystified but his 
daughter did not elucidate, and he knew her 
ways well enough not to ask for any more 
light. Instead he brought his own team and 
bundled Gloria into it. And as he did so the 
horses Gloria had driven were claimed by a 
fat, sandy-haired individual she had never 
seen. The wagon was a wreck. The horses 
were still skittish, but uninjured. 

‘*Who is that man, Father?’’ 

Van Norton looked around. Schmidt, the 
saloon keeper, had just driven up, apparently, 
and was inquiring ostentatiously as to the cause 
of the commotion. He had approached Mr. 
Vail and was talking to him. Gloria and her 
father could hear nearly all they said. 

‘“‘Well, I guess the test wasn’t much of a 
success, judging from what I see.’’ The tone 
was that of heavy sarcasm. ‘‘I hope you are 
not intending to pay off my note on the strength 
of this demonstration. Don’t believe Mr. Van 
Norton or any other investor will feel like put- 
ting up any money to help out such an unlucky 
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enterprise. Good thing you did not kill any- 
body.’’ 

‘“‘This is all very unfortunate, Schmidt,’’ 
said Vail, frowning. He did not like the tone 
or the words. There was a threat concealed 
behind both and it set him thinking. ‘‘Fortu- 
nately there was no loss of life. It is all the 
work of a man we just hired. What his object 
was I do not know. But the instruments can- 
not be entirely wrecked. I must go and see.’’ 

As he turned away there was a shout from 
the gaping door of the building. Blake, the 
inventor of the new transmitter, was calling to 
him. 

“Vail, Vail,’’ he cried as he espied the gen- 
eral manager, ‘‘the transmitter has vanished 
entirely. Not a trace of it left. Even the wire 
is gone. That does not look like the work of 
an explosion. There would be some trace of 
the frame or the connections. But there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing. What do you 
make of it?’’ 

The whole party entered the building, with 
the exception of Gloria and her father and 
Schmidt. The latter came over to the Van 
Norton carriage. 

‘‘Is that your pair of horses, Schmidt?’’ 
asked Van Norton. 

‘*No, they belong to the liveryman where I 
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keep my teams. I am just taking them back 
to him. Who will pay for the damage to the 
wagon?’’ 

Schmidt was looking at Gloria all this time, 
with as much admiration as his carefully trained 
features ever expressed. Gloria had the feel- 
ing that some explanation might be sought 
from her. It seemed a very good time to stage 
a sinking spell. She sank down against her 
father. Her drooping appearance gained her 
immunity from questioning. Schmidt’s mus- 
tache performed several very expressive 
manceuvres. The initiated could have read ex- 
asperation as well as admiration in them. 

“‘T’ll pay,’’? said Van Norton. ‘‘Have the 
liveryman send me the bill. But now I must 
be off. My daughter has had all the excitement 
she can stand, for one day.’’ Schmidt’s face 
showed no surprise but his mustache did. 

As soon as they were well around the bend 
in the road, Gloria’s father was astonished at 
the animation of his supposedly exhausted 
daughter. 

“‘T don’t like the looks of that man, Father. 
I’d like to know what brought him here just at 
this particular time. Don’t you think it looks 
suspicious ?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Gloria, almost as suspicious as your 
knowing about the test and the way in which 
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you came here in a borrowed rig.’’ The tone 
was bantering, but Gloria knew that the way 
was open for more explanations. 

‘‘T’m very tired, Father, and if you don’t 
mind, I’ll just rest on the way back. It’s too 
late to go back to the office now.’’ 

Nothing more was said until the two reached 
home. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE VAN NESS MANSION 


Nep had no idea where he would go, but he 
knew that he must go there as fast as he could. 
Once he had decided to run away, the only 
thing to do was to get as far away and as fast 
as possible. He knew that he would be followed 
as soon as the pursuers could organize. In the 
meantime he made as much as possible of the 
start he had. He covered his tracks by running 
on ledges of rocks and through ravines and 
woods. The country was sparsely settled and 
there were few houses. These he avoided. 

At length he came into a wooded dell, which 
he followed until it led him to a delapidated 
and apparently abandoned house. Tired and 
out of breath he paused to observe it. The 
windows were boarded up. Tall grass grew in 
the lawn and the driveway was full of weeds. 
Over the porch one of the blinds had broken 
away from its top hinge and was slowly creak- 
ing in the slight breeze. Its moaning sound 
gave him a creepy feeling. He was on the point 
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of continuing his flight, when it occurred to 
him that such a house would make an excellent 
place to hide, at least for the night. Looking 
more attentively at the front door he made out 
the name, ‘‘Van Ness.’? Then he remembered 
having read in the Courier a story of a haunted 
house called the Van Ness mansion. Surely no 
one would look for him here if he could get in. 

Carefully tracing his steps and walking on 
stones as much as possible, Ned made his way 
around to the back. The barns and outhouses 
added further to the forbidding aspect of the 
place. It certainly had well earned the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. In the back of the house, 
though, there seemed to be a better opportunity 
of making an entrance. The doors were all 
fastened and the windows were barred. Climb- 
ing upon the back porch Ned found one window 
that gave in and in another moment he was 
inside the haunted house. 

The hallway into which the window gave 
ran from the front to the back of the house in 
the distinctive manner of most colonial houses. 
There was sufficient light coming in the shut- 
tered windows to enable him to see the general 
arrangement of the house, which must have 
been one of the show places of the country 
when it was built. The paneling was of carved 
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oak and the balustrade, covered with dust, was 
of mahogany, also carved. 

As soon as his eyes had become accustomed 
to the half light, Ned cautiously opened one 
of the chamber doors. The room was almost 
as its last occupants had left it. Even the four 
posted canopied bed had the look of recent oc- 
cupancy. Ned felt curiously like an intruder, 
whether on the privacy of a ghost or a living 
Van Ness made no difference. It was all he 
could do to keep from backing out of the room. 
To keep up his spirit he started to talk to 
himself aloud. 

‘Well, Mr. Van Ness, I see you are expect- 
ing me. It was mighty nice of you to have the 
bed made. I think I shall enjoy it. I wonder 
if you had the forethought to stock the pantry. 
I knew a Van Ness in Burlington, Vermont, a 
most hospitable soul. He had the reputation 
of never turning anyone away from his door 
hungty.’’ 

His voice sounded strangely hollow at first, 
but as he kept up the one-sided conversation 
his own spirits came back and he managed a 
very commendable laugh. The reference to 
food gave him another idea. 

‘“‘T think I’ll just go down and interview the 
cook and see what she has for dinner. I’m 
just about ready for that. And if you have 
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any dry clothing that you can loan me, I’ll 
appreciate it.’’ 

Down the stairs he went, through the broad 
hall, where many of the original articles of 
furniture were still in their accustomed places, 
and on into the kitchen in the back. To his 
utter amazement Ned suddenly noticed a table 
with a cloth on it and all the places set as 
though for dinner. 

‘Hor the love of Peter, these ghosts seem 
to be quite human in their habits and desires. 
Gee, no dust on these plates, and here’s sugar, 
salt and pepper. Nothing unearthly about 
them. Apparently the New York Van Nesses 
are in no way behind their Vermont cousins.’’ 

Thus keeping up his courage, Ned investi- 
gated the pantry and to his amazement found 
dried beef and three loaves of bread. The 
bread was pretty hard, but it was bread and 
Ned was hungry. Further search disclosed a 
crock of butter. Without more ado the weary 
fugitive sat himself down and made a meal. 
Nor did he omit to clean up after him and put 
everything back in its place as nearly as pos- 
sible as he had found it. 

Whether the food was a votive offering or a 
caretaker’s snack he did not know, but Ned 
was more grateful for it than he could say, see- 
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ing there was no one present that he could say 
it to. 

Having satisfied his hunger, the intruder 
next made a thorough inspection of the place. 
There were recently lighted candles in the 
kitchen and in the oven a smell of recent fires. 
Being a perfectly normal and reasoning young 
man, Ned had very soon given up the idea 
that ghosts were the only frequenters of the 
haunted house. The only question that pre- 
sented itself to his active mind was whether 
whatever manifestations occurred there were 
of nightly or more irregular appearance. 
Should he take a chance of experiencing them 
from the outside of the house or should he sleep 
in the bedroom he had first discovered? He 
went up to inspect it again by the light of a 
candle. Its inviting comfort decided him. He 
was soon fast asleep in its feathery depth, hav- 
ing first taken the precaution of barring the 
door, 


CHAPTER XVII 
MISS SMITH, NOTHING 


‘As Schmidt entered the wrecked building he 
saw Vail and the downcast Bell anxiously 
searching for some trace of the vanished trans- 
mitter. Gay was aiding in the search with all 
the animation of a bird dog. He went around 
in circles always coming out in front of one 
or the other of his employers. 

‘‘Who’s the bum pointer?’’ asked Schmidt of 
Vail, jerking his fat finger in the direction of 
Gay. It was part of his game to keep his ac- 
quaintance with Gay a secret. 

‘‘He’s one of our engineers,’’ replied Vail 
absently. ‘‘Gay, meet Mr. Schmidt, one of our 
financial backers. By the way, I thought you 
were with the posse.’ 

‘‘The cop will get that fellow. He is on foot 
and he can’t escape. I thought it was more 
important to find any part of the transmitter 
that might be left by the explosion.”’ 

‘“‘That’s true, but I would like to get my 
hands on that fellow Brown. We must unravel 
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this mystery and find the forces that are work- 
ing against us.’’ 

‘“When you get your hands on him,”’ said 
Gay, ruefully rubbing his chin, ‘‘you better 
have some one hold him. He has the kick of a 
Missouri mule. I’d match him with John L. 
Sullivan any time.’’ 

‘‘How long will it take for you to construct 
a new model of the transmitter?’’ It was Bell 
who asked the question. 

‘‘Tt took six months to make that one and 
cost me six thousand dollars, all the money I 
have in the world,’’ replied the depressed 
Blake. ‘‘With all the plans I have I should 
think I could do it in about two months.’’ 

‘“We haven’t the money and we certainly 
haven’t the time. In fact time is the most 
important feature of the case. We need that 
transmitter at the earliest possible moment to 
offset the success of the Edison,’’ said Vail 
solemnly. ‘‘I had planned on using that as 
a starting point of a new stock selling cam- 
paign as well as a business builder. But it’s 
gone and all we can do is hang on and build a 
new one. We’re not licked yet, gentlemen.’’ 

*‘T don’t wish you any hard luck, Mr. Vail, 
but don’t forget that I have a note coming due 
on Saturday. And I must have the money. If 
this company went to forced sale, I don’t think 
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you could get ten thousand dollars for it. I 
wouldn’t give you five.”’ 

There seemed to be nothing to say to this 
hospitable speech and the little group of tele- 
phone pioneers slowly and sadly dispersed, each 
going his own way. Gay stayed behind on the 
pretext of looking further and so it happened 
naturally that he and Schmidt were the last to 
leave the building. 

“‘That was a good job,’’ said Schmidt guard- 
edly. ‘‘Where did you put the stuff?’? Gay 
gave his secret employer a quick look. If he 
had any hope of deceiving him he gave it up 
instantly with the ready faculty he had of shift- 
ing his base to meet a sudden situation. 

‘“Tt’s up in the wood, behind the spruce tree. 
I just had time to make it before the bomh 
went off.’’ 

“*See that it is sent up to the central station 
as soon as it is dark. Wait a moment. You 
better go yourself. Take Jake and Sailor Joe 
with you and leave Jake on guard. I want to 
get a line on any new financing they are going 
todo. We must prevent any more capital from 
going into the Bell concern. Guess it won’t be 
hard to do that if they don’t have a transmitter. 
All the newspapers will be asking what about 
the test and any delay will play the devil with 
them. There’s one thing I don’t understand 
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yet, though. Hello, here’s Allen. Hope the 
Bell people didn’t see him.”’’ 

Apparently they were too much preoccupied 
with their other troubles to notice Allen, even 
if they had seen him. With all of his accus- 
tomed bravado, Allen walked into the shack. 

‘“We made a killing that time all right,’’ was 
his confident salutation. 

‘““What do you mean by ‘we’??? asked 
Schmidt blandly. ‘‘Gay put over this job and 
from all I can see he put it over alone. We, 
humph. Where were you? And how did my 
team get into the Hudson River? That’s what 
I want to know?”’ 

‘Well, you see, Boss, Gay wasn’t so smart. 
‘A girl, that pretty girl that I just hired, just 
locked him in a room of my office and stole the 
team. I don’t know what she wanted with it 
or where she went, but if it hadn’t been for 
my bicycle, Gay would never have been able to 
get here at all. Not so smart, he ain’t.’’ 

‘<T’ll tell you where she was going. She was 
going right up here,’’ hotly rejoined Gay. 
‘‘And if she had got here a moment sooner, 
there’d a been Hell to pay. What’d you tell that 
Miss Smith, anyway? She just made a monkey 
out of you. You never could keep anything 
from a pretty girl, anyhow.”’ 

Allen, stung to madness, made a pass at Gay, 
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and a merry fight was all ready to start when 
Schmidt interfered. He did it with a high 
hand. 

‘‘None of that stuff now, I pay you to fight, 
but not each other. I ought to spank you both. 
You act like a couple of schoolboys. Did you 
say this girl’s name was Smith? Well, Miss 
Smith is a damned sight smarter than both of 
you put together. I wish I had a couple of 
Miss Smiths working forme. She’s a new com- 
plication,’’ and with that he took a waddling 
turn about the littered floor, his mustaches 
making funny little gyrations as he walked. 

‘‘T don’t understand,’’ said Allen. ‘‘She’s 
no complication. She’s just a new telephone 
operator I hired last week.’’ 

““Well, you just watch that telephone oper- 
ator like a hawk, and the first thing you do to- 
morrow, you fire her. That’s orders. Smith 
huh, Smith nothing. She’s the daughter of that 
tony Van Norton feller. He just took her back 
home in his carriage. And he’s not so dumb as 
he looks either. Sent the girl over to get the 
lay of the. American before he puts his bank 
notes into the Bell. This country is getting too 
feminized for me. In Germany they keep the 
women where they belong.’’ 

Allen and Gay looked at each other. The 
same thought was in the mind of both. The 
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pretty Miss Smith was the rich Miss Van Nor- 
ton. Gay wished Schmidt had let him punch 
Allen, he was bound for the woods, and Allen 
would have the inside track. Allen squared 
his shoulders and involuntarily pushed his lace 
cravat a little higher on his collar. He at least 
would see the masquerading society girl to- 
morrow. Maybe he wouldn’t fire her right 
away as Schmidt had ordered. At least it was 
something very interesting to think about. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A JOB FOR ARCHIE 


“‘You poor child. What a terrible experi- 
ence you have had. Do you feel all right now? 
You better have another toddy. And won’t 
you put this shawl around your shoulders? 
I’m terribly afraid you will catch cold. Such 
a fright as you gave us all.”’ 

‘‘There isn’t anything to get frightened 
about now, Mummy, I’m all right and I am cer- 
tain that I won’t take cold or anything, I’m 
almost blistered from that mustard bath. No, 
no, I could not stand a shawl or anything.’’ 

Gloria was none the worse for her adven- 
ture. Physically she was in perfect condi- 
tion and had always been a very venturesome 
sort of person, for a society girl, though every 
escapade was followed by just such scenes as 
were now taking place. Her mother, solicitous 
and worried after it was all over, her sister and 
her sister’s husband, well,—she knew what the 
next move would be. She was ready for them. 

‘‘Now, Gloria,’’ said Virginia, after she had 
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assured herself that Gloria was not in any 
pain or in any danger of untoward conse- 
quences, “‘I trust this will be a lesson to you. 
You might have lost your life. Or worse yet 
you might have been thrown out of the wagon 
and become a cripple for life. Then you never 
would have had a chance to marry anyone.’’ 

**Yes,’’ chimed in Archie authoritatively, ‘‘I ° 
don’t think de Witte will like the look of this. 
I may have a job talking him around. I al- 
ready had a hard time to convince him that this 
business impulse of yours is only a passing 
fancy, that it just showed that you were high- 
spirited. I don’t think he just appreciates that 
kind of spirits.’’ 

‘“What Mr. de Witte thinks is®of no con- 
cern to me whatever, and furthermore, it is 
none of your business, either. I can attend to 
my own affairs of whatever nature they may 
be. If I choose to go to business, that ought 
to please the family. I really think Father is 
glad some of us, who have received so much, 
are trying to make some return. If none of the 
other men (and she smartly emphasized the 
noun) can or will work, I’ll be the man of the 
family.”’ 

Archibald looked pained. Gloria did not 
seem to understand that he was a gentleman, 
and above that sort of thing: Mrs. Van Norton 
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looked shocked; Virginia looked downright 
mad. 

‘“‘Gloria, Gloria, you should not talk to 
Archibald like that. My, but you are getting 
terrible ideas since you went to business. The 
very idea. Why none of the men in our set 
work. Its degrading. All the working men 
I have ever seen are coarse bounders.’’ 

‘‘Well, I think it is disgusting not to work. 
And for a man not to work shows either lack 
of ability or downright laziness. I just despise 
them. Besides, Archie is getting too fat, any- 
way. I’ll get you a job, Archie, if you will de- 
cide what you can do.”’ 

‘“‘There, there, children. Mother was al- 
ways for peace. She had no great horror of 
honest labor. She had been a great comfort to 
her husband, when a series of unfortunate in- 
vestments had nearly wiped out the fortune 
that his father had left him and had put in ten 
years of the hardest kind of economy and down- 
right labor while Henry was laboring des- 
perately in the readjustment period after the 
war to recoup his fortune. But she didn’t like 
to think about it and she never referred to it 
before the family or their wealthy friends. Of 
one thing Mrs. Van Norton was certain, the lot 
of a laboring man’s wife should not belong to 
either of her daughters if she could help it. 


ne 
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‘“‘Now then, we were just this afternoon 
planning for this summer. Shall we go down 
to Seabright, or do you think that the moun- 
tains would be better? Personally the sum- 
mer we were at Lebanon Springs was one of 
the most pleasant that I ever spent. How 
would you like that? We could drive up there 
and that would do away with that stuffy 
train trip of going to Saratoga, or the Cat- 
skills.”’ 

‘“‘Seabright suits me,’’ said Archibald, re- 
covering his spirits, ‘‘but possibly Gloria’s ex- 
perience in the water today may incline her to 
a mountain resort.’’ It was a futile attempt 
to pacify the vituperative Gloria. For her 
words always had a bite in them when she was 
on the subject of his going to work. 

‘You may all go where you like. I am go- 
ing back to the telephone switchboard.”’ 

A chorus of dismay greeted this decision. 
A summer without Gloria was certain to be a 
quiet one. Gloria always had a gay crowd 
around her, and the smart set usually waited 
to learn where Gloria Van Norton was going 
before making their plans. Virginia had been 
quite a belle herself, but since her marriage, 
she had been forced to shine in the reflected 
glory of her younger sister. Though she did 
not admit it even to herself, Virginia took a 
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keen delight in attempting to direct the affairs 
of the heart of the younger and more beautiful 
girl. Archie was noncommittal, and he felt 
that he could bear up even if Gloria was not 
with them, but te have her working, that was 
almost a disgrace to the family he,had married 
into. * 

Mrs. Van Norton began to cry. 

‘‘T wish Gloria,’’ she said, between sdbs, 
‘‘that you would give up this insane and un-. 
ladylike idea. Housekeeping is all right and 
I want you to be a good housekeeper, like Vir- 
ginia, but I fail to see how the telephone will 
help your future, and it certainly seems to me 
to be a very dangerous kind of business. I’m 
all upset by this afternoon, and I cannot bear to 
be away from my little girl when site is in 
danger. If you stay in New York, I’ll just 
stay here too.”’ ve 

Now there was real dismay. Everybody was 
upset at this, Gloria most of all, though it was 
a terrible blow to Archie. 

Running over to her and throwing her arnis 
about her,«Gloria soothed her as her mother 


had often done th her. 
‘<T here ei em: I did not mean to 


hurt you and uldn’t desert you for the 


want A go and have a real vaca- 
ebanon, Ri¢hfield Springs or any where 
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you like, and may be I can come up for two 
weeks. I suppose the Company will give me a 
vacation of a few days though I have not been 
there long.’’ She had been there less than a 
week. ‘‘But I can have a lot more real pleas- 
ure working than I can playing. I have played 
all my life. Really its a lot of fun to work, and 
I know that Archie would think so too if he 
would only try it. Two weeks of work would 
be a real vacation to you Archie, wouldn’t it?”’ 

qThe toils were winding rather tightly around 
the elegant—but over-fed figure of Mr. Archi- 
bald Leigh, but he hurled this parting shot at 
his sister-in-law, as he retreated, as he always 
did from tears, to the more masculine portions 
of the house; 

“‘Don’t forget, Gloria, there may not be any 
job for you any more at the American Speak- 
ing Telephone Company. You know you left 
them in a hurry today. It wasn’t on company 
business and you did not go back to explain 
your absence.’’ 

And that was something for Gloria to think 
about seriously. 


CHAPTER XIX 
IN MORTAL COMBAT 


No sooner had Ned fallen into the Land of 
Nod than the all-powerful forces of Spirit- 
land took possession of the room so rudely in- 
vaded. Reason aplenty there seemed to be for 
the evil reputation that the Van Ness house 
enjoyed. Summoned from their hiding places 
by the Duke of Darkness the big and little imps 
and demons of the subconscious mind had their 
way with the sleeping victim of their machina- 
tions, 

Soon Ned seemed to be the centre of a vortex 
of flying policemen, sea monsters with huge 
fins, heads of horses and tails of serpents. 
Flames of blue fire, giant fish and hideous men 
struck at him, as he desperately endeav- 
ored to rescue the princess of his dreams from 
the blazing and unapproachable chariot, which 
hissed and shrieked as the waters of the River 
of Despair surged, upreared and hurled their 
crested fingers at the terrified girl. Again and 


again he clutched desperately at the embattled 
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chariot, the plaintive cries of the imperilled 
princess ringing in his ears. Then the bottom 
of the river seemed to explode, and just as he 
succeeded in climbing into the chariot and 
grasping the princess, they both were engulfed 
with the flying timbers and rocks of the bot- 
tom of the river. A huge telephone transmit- 
ter with a grinning villain hanging on each 
strand of wire, viciously leaped at him and 
winding its tentacles tightly around his body 
struck him a terrific blow on the head. 

Tightly wrapped in the blankets of his un- 
easy bed, Ned had fallen out of it on his head 
on the side toward the wall. Fortunately for 
him, he had been partially stunned, for the ex- 
plosion of his nightmare was the crash of the 
panelled door giving way under Gay’s blows. 

‘How on earth do you suppose that door got 
fastened,’’ panted Gay as he stepped into the 
room over the shattered door, ‘‘The bar must 
have fallen down into place when you left the 
room this morning, Sailor. Now bring that 
light here.’’ 

The confusion was sufficient to cover up any 
noise that Ned might have made as he tried 
to extricate himself from the blankets. As he 
did so he heard the voices. At first they were 
part of his dream. Then the thought of ghosts 
flashed across his mind, and in spite of the fact 
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that his hair had a strange tendency to rise on 
his scalp and his backbone to tingle with elec- 
tric. thrills that the shock of his fall could not 
account for, he had to smile to himself there 
in the dark. Ned did not believe in ghosts. 
But with the flashes of the candle that pres- 
ently illuminated the room with fitful rays of 
light and cast eerie shadows on the sagging 
ceiling, he knew that his ghosts were men, and 
that he was in a most precarious position. 

Ned noiselessly slid under the huge bed. 

“‘We got to fix that door again because it is 
the only one in the house that locks, and I 
want to hide this Blake transmitter right here 
in this room. Nobody will ever look for it here. 
But I’d just like to find that fellow, Brown, be- 
fore the police do. They might put him in jail, 
but he knows too much, he’ll be safer on the 
Macedonian Maid. By the time he gets to 
China, if he ever does, the Bell Company will 
be the property of Schmidt and we’ll all be 
rich men. Run down and get that hatchet and 
some nails, Jake, while Joe and I stow this ma- 
chine for Schmidt to look at tomorrow and put 
in a safer place.’’ 

As soon as Jake was out of hearing, Sailor 
Joe did a characteristic thing. He dropped his 
end of the box into which the transmitter had 
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been placed for better protection, and in low 
tones spoke thus to his leader: 

‘“‘Avast, Mr. Gay. This course may be 
sound, but I like another tack better. This dun- 
nage seems to have value to more than two 
parties. Might be we could get more for it 
from another party.’’ 

To give Gay his due he had not thought of 
that kind of treachery, and he did not have to 
think of it now more than an instant. The only 
distinct reaction on him was the realization 
that Sailor Joe was as untrustworthy as they 
made them. Furthermore, if he was to be of 
any use in the later plans, he had to be taught a 
lesson. And it had to be here and now. 

““You dirty whelp, you,’’ Gay hissed, ‘‘so 
that is the kind of cookoo you are. Bite the 
hand that feeds you. Just take that!’’ Bang! 
bang! ‘‘And that!”’ 

Sailor Joe was a smaller man that Gay, but 
he was quick and wirey. He also had the fac- 
ulty that many men of the sea have of rolling 
with a blow instead of adding force to it by let- 
ting it land squarely. The blows landed but 
did no damage. Instead, in the half light of the 
flickering candle, Joe’s agility put him almost 
on a footing with Gay, as they struck at each 
other and circled around for the advantage of 
the light. 
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The box with the precious transmitter in it 
was on the floor, directly in front of where Ned 
lay under the bed. With the unexpected fall- 
ing out of the conspirators, and the absence of 
the third man, a wild spectacular plan leaped 
into Ned’s brain. Reaching out he drew the 
box back under the bed. Then carefully re- 
moving the part which was the really impor- 
tant one from the box, he cautiously crept out 
from behind the bed and made his way noise- 
lessly across the floor toward the door, keeping 
down low and moving close against the walls 
of the room. 

As he neared the door, Ned realized that he 
would have to pass between the candle and the 
combatants. His shadow would surely attract 
their attention. Another inspiration. Instead 
of passing the burning candle, Ned crept 
stealthily toward it, taking a deep breath in 
order to blow it out and leave the way open 
for him to escape down the back porch by 
which he had entered the haunted house. In 
the darkness he would have an excellent chance 
to escape. Ned smiled to himself at his clever- 
ness. But the smile froze on his face. All in- 
tent on looking at the candle, Ned had failed 
to observe the grinning face and upraised 
hatchet of Jake standing just outside the door 
back of the light and watching in his turn the 
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outcome of the battle between Gay and Sailor 
Joe. He was impartial as to which side to take. 
It was his nature to take the winner’s. Sud- 
denly he saw Ned creeping toward the light. 
Instinctively he struck. 

As the light went out of Ned’s consciousness, 
so did the light go out in the room, for Ned’s 
body in falling extinguished it and left the 
room in utter darkness. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE MYSTERIOUS NOTE 


Berore going back to the office the next morn- 
ing, Gloria had a long talk with her father. 
This time she told him everything. That is, 
she told him everything except certain things 
that had to do with Ned Brown and the grow- 
ing feeling of interest she knew in her heart 
that she held for that young man and the anx- 
iety that filled her for his safety. On one point, 
however, she was explicit. She convinced her 
father that Brown was absolutely innocent and 
that in running away, as he had done, there 
was no slightest evidence of guilt. 

Another thing that Gloria unconsciously ac- 
complished was to make Mr. Van Norton an 
active ally of the Bell people and with his sym- 
pathy so greatly aroused that he determined 
not only to put some of his own money into 
the stock of the Bell Company but to interest 
as many of his friends as possible in the af- 
fairs and finances of the struggling company. 
So it happened that when Gloria started out for 
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the office, with some fear in her heart, it 
must be confessed as to the reception that 
would meet her, her father went to the office 
of the Bell Telephone Company to offer his 
services and to enlist as a disciple of Alexander 
Graham Bell and Theodore N. Vail. 

On the way he stopped at the office of his at- 
torney, Mr. Thomas D. Lockhart .and talked 
the matter over with him. Lockhart was cau- 
tious but he, too, was interested in the new 
business and was half way convinced that there 
was a future in it if the company could become 
firmly established. After an hour’s talk, both 
men went over to the office of Mr. Vail. 

Gloria reached the office of the American be- 
fore Allen and was much relieved. The office 
manager was an easy going man and was really 
quite relieved to see Gloria again. He had 
been afraid that she had run out on the job, 
just as the subscribers were becoming accus- 
tomed to a girl operator and had decided that 
they liked hers better than the boy-made con- 
nections. But Gloria knew that Allen could 
not help suspecting her, and she had no defi- 
nite plan of meeting his suspicion. 

At half past nine, Allen came in. Gloria did 
not look up, but as Allen passed the switch- 
board, he said; 

‘“‘Good Morning, Miss—ah—Smith.’’ 
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The voice told her that he knew everything, 
but for some reason he did not seem to be very 
much offended. But more alarming, the hesi- 
tation in pronouncing her name made her sus- 
pect that he knew her real name. Well, he did 
not expose her, and he did not give away her 
secret. Why? This business life of hers was 
more complicated every moment. But Gloria 
was not to be daunted by thoughts and specu- 
lations. It suited Allen’s purpose not to tell 
anyone else what he knew and to let her run 
the switchboard. That was all she asked. She 
would have to run the risks as they came. 

About ten o’clock a rough looking individual, 
who evidently had not been there to the office 
before came in and asked the office boy if he 
could see Mr. Allen. The boy told him that 
Allen was out at the moment but that he would 
take any message. The man hesitated. Then 
he asked if he could leave a note on Allen’s 
desk. It was quite evident to Gloria, who 
watched everything that morning, that he did 
not know where Allen’s office was and that he 
wanted to know, for he made as though to walk 
to one of the inner offices. The boy, standing 
protectively in front of Allen’s office door, told 
him that he would deliver the note. Satisfied 
as to the location, the man made an excuse and 
walked out. The whole thing looked suspicious 
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to the office boy and also to Gloria, whose 
senses were open to every impression. 

‘‘Jimmie, I didn’t like that man’s looks. 
Maybe he means some harm to Mr. Allen.’’ 

Jimmie agreed in principle, for he didn’t 
like the man any better than Gloria had liked 
him, but with Jimmie it was solely on the score 
of the man’s rough appearance and his reluc- 
tance to trust the office boy. A moment later, 
Gloria managed to slip unobserved into Allen’s 
office. There on the top of the desk, which was 
just beside the open window, lay a note, as she 
had suspected. Without waiting to speculate 
on the ethics of the thing, she picked it up and 
opened it. 

And this is what she read: 


‘‘Have both transmitter and Brown at Van 
Ness house. Will shanghai Brown tonight on 
the Macedonian Maid for China. Come as soon 
as possible to decide what we shall do with the 
Transmitter. Don’t tell Schmidt. Bearer will 
wait answer outside.”’ 

Gay. 


Gloria’s heart throbbed with satisfaction at 
her own success in crime, for, but a short week 
ago, such a thing as she had just done would 
have seemed a crime. And during the last 
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term at Miss Gillis’, the gentlewoman’s finish- 
ing school, from which she had just graduated, 
a girl who had opened a letter not intended for 
her, was summarily dismissed. But Gloria was 
just experiencing the truth of one of the great 
world-accepted feminine axioms that where 
the heart is engaged the end justifies the means. 

But there was no time to be lost. And above 
all else, Allen must not see that note. Care- 
fully hiding it in the flounce of her dress, and 
looking as innocent as her throbbing heart 
would permit, Gloria stepped calmly forth. 

Luck was with her. No one seemed to notice, 
and Allen had not yet returned from the man- 
ager’s room. Now for some reasonable ex- 
cuse to get away. It must be at once, because 
the man was waiting for an answer. For ten 
minutes she sat and thought, trying to find 
some good reason for leaving so abruptly. 
Allen returned to his office, smiling his know- 
ing smile as he did so. That decided her. The 
messenger might have seen her, and then, 
Allen might try at any time to take advantage 
of his seeming knowledge of her real identity. 
Gloria turned to the office boy. 

‘‘ Jimmie, I have just had a eall from home. 
My mother is sick. Will you tell Mr. Tenney 
that I have had to go home again?”’ 

Seizing her hat, she hurried from the office. 


CHAPTER XXI 
IN THE HAUNTED HOUSE 


Goria never knew just how she reached the 
haunted house. Like almost every one in New 
York she knew where the Van Ness House was 
and she also knew full well the sinister reputa- 
tion it bore. With her father she had passed 
by it on drives into Westchester many times. 
First she went to the Bell offices but her father 
had not been there and she had no time to tell 
her story to men she did not know. Taking the 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway as far as 110th 
Street, Gloria hired a saddle horse for the rest 
of the journey. It was well into the afternoon 
before she arrived in the vicinity. 

Tying her horse to a tree, she slipped into 
the woods in order to come around to the back 
of the house without being seen. This was not 
so difficult, for no one in the neighborhood went 
near the place, and its present occupants con- 
sidered guards unnecesary as well as danger- 
ous. Its own evil reputation was its best sword 
and buckler. For a time Gloria surveyed the 
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house from all angles, and made mental notes 
of all avenues of approach and of retreat. 

She had just decided that the window over 
the back porch, the same by which Ned had 
entered, was the most promising, when a sailor, 
with a bandage wrapped around one hand and 
an eye which had very evidently come in vio- 
lent contact with a much harder object, 
emerged. Gloria had just time to dodge into 
the barn through the door to the stable in the 
side. 

Furtively through a crack in the boards she 
watched him as he looked cautiously around 
and then came swiftly toward the barn in which 
she had taken refuge. Ducking behind an old 
sleigh which made an excellent shelter, she 
waited breathlessly. 

As the sailor opened one of the big front 
doors, a beam of light illuminated the old 
sleigh, and again Gloria’s heart stood still. 
But the man was intent on his own business 
and seemed to have no intention of searching 
the barn, He knew just what he was going to 
do and lost no time in preliminaries. Lifting a 
plank in the centre of the floor, he placed a 
box carefully beneath and replaced the plank. 
With his foot he skuffed a little chaff and loose 
hay, to make it look natural, surveyed his job 
with satisfaction and departed the way he had 
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come, much to the relief of the girl behind the 
sleigh. 

The moment he had entered the house, Gloria 
started for the back porch. Had she been dif- 
ferently dressed, the climb which faced her now 
would have been an easy one, for in short 
skirts, a few years before, Gloria could climb 
as well as any of the boys. But with skirts that 
touched the ground all around it was a differ- 
ent matter. Reviling the fate that had decreed 
skirts to women, and not without a very per- 
ceptible blush, Gloria seized the impeding gar- 
ments and tied them firmly about her waist. 

Leaning a convenient plank half way up one 
of the pillars, Gloria soon gained the roof of 
the porch. Pausing a moment to ascertain that 
she was not observed, she raised the window. 

Noiselessly she dropped on the inside, and 
waited a moment to accustom her eyes to the 
gloom of the dark upper hall. For ten minutes 
she did not stir. Gradually all the details of 
the hallway and the stairs became apparent. 
Creeping as noiselessly as possible to the head 
of the stairs she peered over the banister. 

From her vantage point she could see di- 
rectly into the big living room on one side and 
into the spacious dining room on the other. 
The arrangement was the usual one for colo- 
nial houses of that period. But for the mo- 
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ment, she was more interested in the occupants 
of the two rooms than the arrangement of 
them. In the dining room she recognized the 
huddled figure of Ned Brown. As she looked, 
Ned moved uncomfortably and she saw the rea- 
son for the unusual posture. He was bound 
to two legs of the heavy table. His wrists to 
one leg and his ankles to another. His back 
was toward her, but a handkerchief was tightly 
knotted at the back of his head. 

In the front room a man was stretched out 
on a sofa, sound asleep, and the man whom 
she had seen enter the barn a few moments be- 
fore was lighting a short pipe in front of the 
fireplace. Gloria was in a quandary. How 
could she free Ned, who had twice saved her 
and who was plainly suffering and was pos- 
sibly wounded? Did the handkerchief mean 
that his wounds were bound up or was it a 
gag to keep him from making a noise? He cer- 
tainly was very still. Gloria looked around 
her. She had no weapon, not even a knife to 
cut the bonds that held him even if she were 
able to reach his side. 

Suddenly her eyes spied the hatchet which 
had been used early that morning. It had been 
dropped by one of the men after he had felled 
Ned in the room just off the hall. What she 
could do with it Gloria did not stop to consider. 
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It was at least a weapon and it was capable of 
severing Ned’s bonds. The boards of the floor 
creaked as she crept over them, but there were 
other noises in the house. It seemed to be full 
of noises, and when she returned to her point 
of vantage with the hatchet in her hand nothing 
seemed to be changed, except that the sailor 
had finished lighting his pipe and had moved 
over to the window in the room that looked out 
onto the front porch, 

Here was her chance. Gloria knew that such 
a house would have a back stairs leading from 
a landing to the kitchen in the back. If she 
could reach this landing she could with a little 
luck gain the kitchen and approach the dining 
room from that side, thus escaping the direct 
view of the men in the front room. 

Step by step the alert girl descended. She 
must hurry before the sailor turned around 
and, then too, there was the possibility that 
Allen had followed her and that he would ar- 
rive at any moment. There seemed to be a mil- 
lion stairs and every one possessed of a 
squeaking demon, but finally she reached the 
landing. Sure enough there was a back stairs, 
and the door was ajar. This was more than 
she had dared to hope. The back stairs were 
negotiated much more easily and also without 
attracting any attention. 
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Standing in the kitchen, Gloria again took 
inventory of the situation. Peering through 
the pantry door, she again saw Ned, and a wave 
of tenderness engulfed her at his helplessness 
and his suffering. It was all she could do to 
restrain herself from rushing to him and tak- 
ing him in her arms. But this was madness. 
She must think. There must be some way to 
distract the attention of the seaman without 
waking the man on the couch. But there 
seemed no way to do it and she crept into the 
dining room to take another look across the 
banisters at the occupants of the front room. 

An amazing sight met her eyes. The sailor 
was bending over the sleeper and was appar- 
ently trying to adjust a strand of rope he held 
in his hands so that it would fall over the 
other’s shoulders. Gloria realized that a crisis 
in the affairs of these two men was at hand. 
To take advantage of this opportunity she must 
be in a position to have the bands that bound 
Ned severed before the sleeping man awoke. 
Then it would be the sailor against Ned, and 
she did not fear the outcome if Ned had not 
been injured. 

Creeping on the floor directly in the line of 
Ned’s vision, she placed her finger on her lips 
as a sign to him that he must keep still. At 
the same time she showed him the hatchet she 
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held in her hand. But if lips did not move 
two pairs of eyes spoke volumes to each other. 
And the language was not of fear or of anx- 
iety. In spite of the danger that a sound or 
careless step would produce, two hearts said 
as plainly as though they had shouted it to the 
rafters ‘‘I love you’’. But the telegraphic 
thrill of this voiceless declaration added wings 
to the rescuing angel. Oblivious to the danger, 
now that she was so close to success, Gloria 
began to saw frantically on the rope that bound 
Ned’s hands to the table leg. The noise, as 
well as the danger of injuring Ned, prevented 
her from using the hatchet in any other way. 
It was a slow piece of work, for the hatchet was 
not sharp. Before even one strand of the small 
rope had given way, the two heard a trium- 
phant shout from the other room. Gloria’s 
blood froze with horror in her veins. Was all 
the careful work she had so successfully accom- 
plished to go for nothing? And without Ned’s 
good right arm to defend her, what was to be 
her fate at the hands of these two villains? 


CHAPTER XXII 
TO THE RESCUE 


In a silent passion of protection, Gloria 
threw her arms around the still bandaged head 
of the boy. And there was an infinite tender- 
ness and instinctive motherliness in the move- 
ment by which the young girl interposed her 
lithe, warm, vibrant body between his defense- 
less shoulders and the blow she momentarily 
expected to fall. To his dying day, Ned would 
remember the exaltation of that moment. All 
his senses swam. He seemed to be floating on a 
downy cloud with little perfumed rosy fingered 
clouds patting him and gently brushing his 
face. For an instant all sense of danger was 
swallowed up in the realization that he was 
loved. He, Ned Brown, and by this glorious 
girl, a New York society bud, to whom he had 
no right or hope to aspire. Then suddenly 
realization came back to him with a rush. 
Gloria was in danger, and he lay there bound 
hand and foot, powerless to save her, much less 
himself. Love, terror, anxiety for Gloria’s 
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safety, added the strength of ten men to his 
arms. With one desperate heave of his shoul- 
ders Ned burst the remaining strands of the 
rope that held his hands to the table leg. Ah, 
his hands were free. He sat up. Snatching ~ 
frantically at the handkerchief about his face, 
he tore the gag from his mouth. Taking in a 
full breath he was starting to hurl a defy to the 
world in general and to his captors in par- 
ticular, when a soft hand closed over his mouth 
and the ery died stillborn on his lips. 

Gloria, quick as ever, had seen what it was 
impossible for Ned to see. Their jailors were 
engaged in a battle all their own and had not 
heard an echo even of the tense, if silent, drama 
that had been enacted in the dining room. The 
exclamation that had worked the emotional 
miracle in the hearts of the two in the dining 
room, was the sailor’s shout of victory over 
Gay. ‘‘Ho, Sampson,’’ he shouted to the sleep- 
ing Gay, ‘‘Wake up. Burst yer bonds.’’ 

Gay sat up on the couch, and the astonished 
two in the dining room, Gloria’s hand still over 
Ned’s mouth, saw that his arms were tightly 
bound with a rope the other end of which was 
‘in the hands of the sailor. Swearing and sput- 
tering and still only half awake, Gay tried des- 
perately to free himself while his brain strove 
to fathom the meaning of the sudden turn 
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of affairs. Each had taken a turn at watching 
while the other slept. 

‘‘Now, my hearty, I’ve got yer hog tied and 
there ain’t no use of tryin’ to get out of that 
fix. Sailor Joe’s knots never slips, they don’t. 
I’ve got yer and I’ve got the transmitter. 
From now on I’ll take command of this here 
ship and you goes before the mast. Ho, ho.’? 

But the Sailor’s mirth was over almost ere 
it began. Gay was not looking at him at all. 
Sitting up on the couch, Gay could see into the 
dining room, whereas Joe’s back was turned 
toward the room across the hall. Gay saw Ned, 
the bandage off, arm free, desperately hacking 
at the rope that bound his feet to the table. 

‘‘A fine captain you are,’’ Gay shouted sar- 
castically, ‘‘Untie me, fool or the ship’s sunk 
and the cargo overboard.”’ 

Joe turned around in amazement. He was 
not quick in emergencies, and here was a re- 
versal as complete as it was possible for a 
reversal to be. Just as he had the weather 
gauge, fate blew his mainsail into a winding 
sheet. Too dazed to act spontaneously and be- 
ing suddenly aware that this was after all a 
haunted house, Joe could not believe the story 
his eye told his brain. He lurched dizzily to- 
ward the dining room. Was this an appari- 
tion, or was Ned really free? Was this a ghost 
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he saw, a mirage, or was this the man he him- 
self had tied up scrambling out of his knots? 

His hesitation was his undoing. It gave Ned 
the precious seconds he needed to free himself 
from the entangling ropes. When Joe was at 
last in possession of his faculties, and dashing 
in to retrieve his loss, Ned was on his feet and 
springing to meet him, and Ned had a weapon 
in his hand, more dangerous than the Sailor’s 
clasp knife. Furthermore, he could hope for 
no help from Gay. He was struggling with 
the noose by which his shoulders were tied and 
by the one who most deeply regretted it now. 

Warding off Ned’s fierce charge and the 
blows he rained down at him, the Sailor put 
up the best fight that was in him. But he was 
no match for the savage and impetuous young 
giant. The indignities heaped upon him and 
the presence of Gloria gave him a Berserk 
fury that would have overcome a much more 
powerful and better armed man than Sailor 
Joe. 

Borne down by powerful blows the Sailor 
sank, bleeding and groaning to the floor, his 
knife flying from his nerveless hand and clat- 
tering noisily to the far side of the room. With 
scarcely a glance at his fallen foe, Ned turned 
upon Gay, struggling desperately with the 
skillfully tied sailor knots. It seemed as 
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though the more he strained against them, the 
tighter they became. With hatchet upraised 
Ned rushed upon him. With a desperate cry, 
Gloria dashed across the room and threw her 
arms around the waist of the battle-stirred 
Brown. She was just in time. 

‘‘Qh, Ned,”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t strike him now. 
He is not able to defend himself. Let him be, 
Ned, Ned!”’ 

And in very truth, Gay was all that Gloria 
said. He was not only helpless and defense- 
less, but he was filled with terror. The sight 
of Ned’s blazing eyes, vengeance breathing 
from every feature and the murderous looking 
hatchet, had turned Gay to abject terror. He 
thought his last moment had come. His knees 
gave way and he sank to the floor, a piteous 
and quivering mass of pleading subjection. 

Ned, the battle fury slowly ebbing, passed 
his hand slowly over his eyes. Slowly he real- 
ized that he was about to slay this man, un- 
armed and fast bound. Richly as he might 
have deserved it, the thought sickened him. 
Turning from the terror-stricken face that 
looked as though it had had a full view of the 
yawning gates of Hell, Ned looked down into 
the eyes of Gloria. Shamefaced penitence was 
written in every lineament. 

‘‘This is the second ‘time today that you have 
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saved me. That would have been murder. I 
feel as guilty as though I had actually com- 
mitted it. I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart and I ask your pardon. I did not know 
such beastly ferocity was in my blood.”’ 

For answer Gloria’s arms went out. Pardon 
and confession were on her lips. 

‘“‘That makes the score even then,’’ she said 
softly, and her voice had a quality in it that 
had never been there before, ‘‘Ned, I—’’ 

A heavy step behind them interrupted what 
she was going to say. An equally heavy voice 
commanded, ‘‘Hands up.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE TABLES TURNED 


JAKE stood in the doorway, a short-barrelled 
and authoritative looking army revolver in his 
hand. As he had held the trump card early 
that morning in the bedroom upstairs, so he 
held it now. He carried it off with a swagger. 
To hold the centre of the stage was a new ex- 
perience to him. He evidently relished it. For 
a moment he stood there enjoying it. The 
whole game was in his hands now, if he only 
had the wit to carry it off. But even as the 
thought flashed through his brain he knew that 
he didn’t have. Gay was the brains. He was 
only the hands and feet. But how opportune 
were the hands and feet. 

The room was as silent as though only its 
ghostly inhabitants were in occupancy. Only 
the sound of labored breathing broke the still- 
ness. Suddenly a groan came from the Sailor 
on the floor. The spell was broken. Gloria 
gave a sobbing gasp. Terror released its grasp 
of Gay’s brain. 
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‘‘Here, you Joe, get up and take this rope off 
me and put it on this damned dynamiter, 
Brown. You tied this knot and I ought to jug 
you for it, but we will let byegones be bye- 
gones. Hustle up now, I’m all sewed up like 
a sausage.’’ 

Unsteadily, all the fight knocked out of him, 
Sailor Joe got painfully to his feet.. Blood was 
streaming down his face; his left hand was 
gashed in two places. Lurching as though he 
were crossing the deck of a ship in a gale, he 
made his slow way across the room to the couch 
- where he had bound Gay. With the utmost 
difficulty and with much pain he untied the 
cords and Gay stood up again, once more the 
leader of the band, though he had no confidence 
left in its lovalty. He had been a fool to sleep 
after one glaring evidence of the fickleness of 
Sailor Joe. 

Joe relished more the job of trussing up 
Brown. He did it with a thoroughness and en- 
joyment that was only too apparent to the 
trembling and fearful Gloria. Brown did not 
struggle; he knew it was useless. But not until 
the ropes were all tied and inspected did Jake 
put up his gun. 

‘‘He’ll last now until he’s aboard the Mace- 
donian Maid,’’ declared the sailor, nodding his 
head and stopping for the first time to wipe 
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the blood from his face and hands. Some of 
the blood had been wiped off on Ned’s face and 
it added a touch of finalty to the grim and anx- 
ious look on his countenance. 

‘‘Right,’’ said Gay grudgingly, ‘‘You cer- 
tainly know how to tie ’em up.’’ 

‘“‘Do I tie up the dame, too,’’ asked the Sailor, 
with more interest in his voice. 

‘‘You do what you’re told, from now on, and 
nothing more. No. IJ’ll take care of her. You 
look after Benedict Arnold here.’’ Gay lost no 
opportunity of nailing this accusation on to 
Brown. The latter said nothing, though his 
eyes looked volumes. Not so Gloria. Even her 
terror could not keep her from answering the 
insult. 

‘Mr. Brown is no spy, and no one knows it 
better than you,’’ she said haughtily. Gay 
looked at her full in the face for the first time 
since she had been in the old mansion. The 
look was a hard one for her to bear. It said 
more than words and filled her with a strange 
confusion. Jake finally broke the long silence | 
with a laugh in which disrespect and anticipa- 
tion were equally mingled. Gay looked at him 
sharply. 

‘“‘What about your errand? #Where’s 
Allen??? 

‘Dunno. I put da not’ on hes desk, and I 
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wait for heem one, mebby two, t’ree, hour. 
Allen no come. Hi come back alone. Tha girl 
he in office when I go there. Mebby know 
where’s Allen,’’ and Jake pointed a knowing 
thumb at Gloria. 

To Gloria’s relief, Gay ignored this observa- 
tion. Instead he turned to Joe. 

‘“Well, it’s no matter, I guess we can handle 
all these valuable pieces of property alone.’’ 
Then a sudden thought occurred to him. He 
glanced swiftly around the room. Failing to 
see the object of his search he rose suddenly 
from the couch and strode over to the fireplace. 
There was nothing there but tobacco ashes. 
Gay straightened up and turned about. His 
cold eyes were blazing. Upon each of the 
four occupants of the room he bent in turn a 
searching glance. He was thinking hard. 
Why had he gone to sleep at all? Fool that he 
was. 

‘‘Joe, where’s that box?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Joe with well-feigned surprise. 
‘“‘Tt was there a moment ago, I seen it there, be- 
fore—,’’ and he stopped in confusion. His act- 
ing was good. In spite of the suspicion in 
which he held him it fooled Gay. Seeing his 
advantage, Joe pressed it. ‘‘Must be they took 
it, while he was—’’ Again his voice trailed 
off into an embarrassed stop. 
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Hope, almost gone, rose again in Gloria’s 
breast. If she could get these men fighting 
among themselves again, there was a chance 
that some way of escape might develop. But 
still she must be careful. Under no circum- 
stances would she divulge the hiding place of 
the transmitter. Neither, she reasoned, would 
Joe. He must have some inkling of its value 
or he would not have secreted it so carefully 
and so treacherously. As Gay glanced suspi- 
ciously toward her, she actually managed a 
shaky laugh. 

‘“You place a lot of confidence in one who so 
readily ties you up while you are asleep, Mr. 
Gay.’’ 

With fists clenched, Joe took a step toward 
the still quietly smiling girl, then thought better 
of it. Instead he said; 

‘‘Lady, jest what’s yer tack?’’ 

Gloria laughed again scornfully. ‘‘ You know 
very well what I mean.’’ 

While that shot sank in, Gloria turned away 
and leisurely walked to the window. The Sail- 
or’s forgotten clasp knife was there and Gloria 
stopped directly over it. With her foot on the 
knife she turned and faced them and the look 
of suspicion on the face of all three of her cap- 
tors, gave a further measure of hope to the 
brave girl. 
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‘‘Have you looked under the bricks of the 
fireplace!’’ she asked sweetly. With one ac- 
cord all three sprang to look. This gave Gloria 
time to stoop and pick up the knife. At least 
she had a weapon. She might have a chance 
to cut Ned’s ropes again, and then if worst came 
to worst,—well— But Gloria had no time to 
speculate on that. Of course Joe was not fooled 
at all by this pretended clue. Gloria had 
scarcely straightened up when he turned to- 
ward her. Double suspicion was written in his 
eyes, suspicion and anger and anxiety. 

‘*She’s foolin’ us boys. She knows where it 
is. Let’s make her tell.’’ 

The others, satisfied that the box was not 
there, and angry in their turn at the trick, came 
toward her savagely. Gloria held up her hand. 

‘‘But you knew, Mr. Sailor, that the box was 
not there. You didn’t even look. Of course 
you didn’t, for you know where it really is.’’ 

‘‘Hnough of this hide and seek stuff,’’ cried 
Gay in a towering rage. ‘‘It can’t be out of 
this house. No one is to leave this room until 
it is found. Jake, you stay on guard here, 
while I go up stairs in that bedroom. Brown 
can’t make a move, and if the girl or Joe offers 
to, shoot them.”’ 

With that he was gone. Scarcely had the 
sound of his steps died on the stairs when 
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Sailor Joe uncorked his newest disloyal sug- 
gestion. 

‘‘Hist, Jake. Now’s our chance to ship all 
this cargo and cast off without this top hand. 
He’s too high and mighty for me anyway. Be- 
sides he’d cheat us out of all our share. What 
do you say we cast off and drift with these 
babies? The galis worth a mint of money, Gay 
says. How about it??? — 

‘‘Si. But tha box, tha box. Where she 
be?’’ Jake was half convinced but he did not 
want to lose the main chance. Without the box, 
what could they do? That was the only thing 
of value he saw. 

“Don’t be a fool. I guess I can find that 
easy enough as soon as it’s dark. All we gotto 
do is hide out on the ship. Gay don’t even 
know where that is. Then at night we can come 
back here and clean up the whole thing instead 
of Gay getting all the prize money.’’ 

Jake’s silence gave assent and as he put up 
his gun, Joe made a catlike dive at Gloria. Be- 
fore she could utter a sound, he had his hand 
over her mouth. With his own sailor’s ker- 
chief he bound her hands behind her. Signal- 
ing to Jake to bring Brown he picked the girl 
up and started for the front door. Before he 
had taken three steps, a cry of command rang 
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through the echoing house. He stopped in 
amazement. 

eealt.”? 

Could it be Gay? Was he trying to trick him 
to catch him red handed? But no. The voice 
was not Gay’s and came from a new quarter. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE POLICE TAKE A HAND 


To Gloria, held in Sailor Joe’s arms in such 
a way that she could not see who had caused 
the interruption the possibilities of a favor- 
able rescue, as you might say, seemed very 
small. The probabilities were that it was 
either Gay, or Allen. It might even be Schmidt. 
From her knowledge of Gay, it seemed highly 
probable that this retreat upstairs was only a 
ruse to give Joe a chance to secure the trans- 
mitter and attempt an alliance with Jake to 
dispose of it without his assistance. As far as 
Allen was concerned, she had expected him, 
up to the time Jake had made his appearance 
without him. Still he might have come anyway 
on Schmidt’s orders. There was also the fur- 
ther possibility that Schmidt was his own mes- 
senger. But Gloria had never in all her rapid 
speculations thought of the real cause of the 
sudden challenge. 

It was the police. 

These blue-clad guardians of the law, who 
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had superseded the informal posse of the day 
before in the search for Brown, stood in the 
front doorway with drawn revolvers. With- 
out further command and no show of fight the 
two conspirators set down their bound captives 
and involuntarily raised their hands. To put 
it mildly the police were surprised. They had 
been looking for a single fugitive, and they had 
come by chance upon a crime in full blast, as it 
were. 

Joe recovered before anyone in the room. 
Joe had a faculty for taking advantage of op- 
portunties. 

‘‘You’re just in time,’’ he said with a laugh, 
as he lowered his hands. ‘‘We’ve caught this 
fellow Brown, and the girl that was aiding him 
to escape, and was just bringing ’em down to 
claim any reward that might be offered for 
their capture. We had a hard fight, too, didn’t 
we, Jake?’’ 

The Sailor looked it, too, with one hand 
bandaged and the other bleeding still. Jake 
merely grunted. He was not much good at this 
thing and he was slow witted and always over- 
awed by a uniform. 

To Gloria the relief of seeing the police, the 
appointed guardians of the law, took an en- 
tirely feminine way of manifesting itself. She 
burst into tears of joy. And indeed the ten- 
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sion of the last few hours had been a terrific 
one. Ned, bound as he was, could offer her but 
clumsy assistance, though she clung to him 
wildly as hysterical sobs shook her slight figure. 
The cry did her a lot of good and so everyone 
in the room was glad when it was over. As she 
regained control of herself, Gloria realized that 
she had still a big task on her hands. She 
turned to it bravely. 

‘‘Gentlemen, as this Sailor has just said, you 
have come at just the right time. There are 
three desperate criminals in this house. Two 
in this room and one upstairs. I am particu- 
larly anxious to catch the one upstairs, for he 
is the leader of the whole band. But don’t make 
any mistake about this one who calls himself a 
sailor. He is one of the most elusive and versa- 
tile dodgers that I ever saw, and I have seen 
him perform two about-faces inside of an hour 
that would do credit to Napoleon. Put your 
heaviest handcuffs on him, for he is an expert 
at tying and untying knots. And for mercy’s 
sake do it now. He may escape at any moment.’’ 

‘‘Nobody will escape, lady,’’ said the ser- 
geant, stepping forward, ‘‘I’ll bet on that, not 
even you. And by the way, may I ask who you 
are? We came here to arrest Brown.’’ 

‘‘Pardon me, gentlemen,’’ said Gloria, with 
her best society manner, ‘‘I am Miss Van Nor- 
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ton. My father is Henry Van Norton. And 
this is Mr. Edward Brown of the Bell Tele- 
phone Company, whom you have been sent to 
capture. These two ruffians and the one up 
stairs, whose name is Gay have saved you thé 
trouble. There is a charge facing Mr. Brown 
and I assure you that he will go with you peace- — 
ably. There is no charge against me, but I will 
go with you too, if I may.’’ 

‘“What about these two? We have no war- 
rant for them.’’ 

‘<T will place a charge against them for the 
time being. You yourselves saw them trying 
to abduct me. That charge will do for the 
time being. But there is a much more impor- 
tant one. Mr. Brown was trying to find prop- 
erty stolen from the company for which he 
is working. It is a transmitter of a great deal 
of value to the Bell people. These men had 
it hidden here in this abandoned house. They 
got into a fight about it among themselves, and 
this Sailor stole it from the others. He knows 
where it is right now.’’ 

The attention of all was centred on Sailor 
Joe. 

“‘TDo you know where that property is, you!’’ 
asked the Sergeant of the Sailor. 

‘‘Captain, that’s alla frame up. I don’t like 
to dispute the lady, but she’s just payin’ out 
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the line on yer,’’ he replied craftily. ‘‘We 
don’t know nothin’ about no transmitter.’’ 

“Tf you will handcuff these two, I will take 
one of your men to the place where I saw him 
hide it,’? volunteered Gloria, with a knowing 
smile at the astonished Sailor. 

And she was as good as her word. The box 
was the clinching argument with the police, but 
the one most delighted to see the transmitter 
was Brown. 

‘‘Gloria, you are a wonder. You ought to 
be on the police foree. Mr. Bell and Mr. Vail 
ought to give you a medal for this. It will save 
them a lot of money and time. In fact, it will 
probably save the Bell Company from bank- 
ruptcy. And it will save me from a lot of blame, 
too. Come on, officer, take me to the station.”’ 

“‘Not yet,’’ cried Gloria, ‘‘we must get Gay 
first. He went upstairs.’’ 

But in spite of all they could do by way of 
searching the old house the slippery Mr. Gay 
could not be found. He had made good his 
escape. 

The little cavaleade of captors and captives 
moved off leaving the haunted Van Ness man- 
sion to the tenancy of its ghosts. Gloria’s 
horse carried a double burden on the return 
trip. Ned rode behind Gloria to the police 
station and the custody of the law. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CORNERED 


Nep had spent the night in the police station 
because there was no help for it. It was too 
late to secure bail. In the very next cell to him 
languished the two would-be abductors. Bail 
had been offered from a mysterious source, but 
had been refused. 

In the morning the hearing had been brief 
and to the point. Mr. Lockwood, Van Norton’s 
own attorney had represented Ned and he had 
had no difficulty in convincing the judge that he 
was innocent of any crime. Ned was given his 
liberty and the praise of the judge for the 
bravery he had exhibited. Not so with Jake 
and Sailor Joe. They were still held on the 
charge of abduction, as there was more evi- 
dence on that score. The theft charge lay more 
against Gay and he was not present to answer 
for it. 

The joy of Vail and Bell at the recovery of 
the transmitter was unbounded. And for it 
they gave full credit to Gloria, though Ned 
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came in for his share, too. It was out of the 
question now for Gloria to go back to the 
American. She knew that Allen would never 
consent to that and her father wouldn’t either. 

‘‘With your experience of the telephone 
business, Gloria,’’ said her father in his quiet 
humorous way, ‘‘I guess we can find you a job 
with the Bell Company. The American may 
have had the honor of the first telephone girl in 
New York but we are not too proud to copy 
them, are we Mr. Vail?’’ 

‘*Not by any means,’’ said the latter, beam- 
ing. ‘‘If your daughter is willing to work for 
us, I’ll see that she has a much better position 
than she had with them. But first there is a 
matter we must straighten out with our friend, 
Schmidt. Apparently he was back of this 
whole matter of the explosion and the theft of 
the transmitter. The American is fighting us 
hard at every turn, but they do not resort to 
any such methods of warfare as this. They 
fight fair, even if they do claim to be the origi- 
nators of the telephone. I think Schmidt would 
be willing now to extend our note at least. Just 
how should we go about it, Mr. Lockhart?”’ 

They were still in the court-room. The 
friendly judge would have been willing to 
grant any legal papers that would have been 
required. Lockhart pondered the question. 
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“‘Of course,’’ reasoned the lawyer aloud, 
‘‘we have no actual evidence against Schmidt, 
except the overheard telephone conversation 
and so far as I am aware that has never been 
adjudged as competent evidence on which to 
secure a warrant. I doubt too, if that would 
be considered as admissible evidence in court. 
_ It would be an interesting test case and would 
undoubtedly establish a precedent. But would 
it do us any good?’’ 

All agreed that it would not. 

Suddenly Gloria thought of the intercepted 
note from Gay to Allen. 

‘‘Possibly this would be of some service,’’ 
she said, handing the crumpled up note to the 
lawyer. She also told with some embarrass- 
ment how it came into her possession. 

A general laugh went up at this, and, after 
a moment, Gloria, herself joined heartily in it. 
It didn’t seem so very terrible after the way 
things had turned out. 

‘‘Just the same,’’ said Vail, and the twinkle 
was all out of his eye, ‘‘I think it is high time 
to impress Miss Gloria with one of the most 
important principles of the telephone business. 
In the Bell Company a telephone conversation 
is absolutely inviolable. The subscribers pay 
to talk to each other. Though it isn’t in the 
contract that no one else shall hear them it is 
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our first company rule. I’ll fire an operator 
quicker for listening in than for any other of- 
fense against the rules. As long as I manage 
the company the subscribers can be certain 
that what they say to each other shall not be 
heard by a third party. And that is the only 
basis on which a successful business can ever 
be built up. Of course, we can’t hope to pro- 
tect subscribers on party lines against eaves- 
dropping by other subscribers, though some 
time I hope that we can do away alto- 
gether with party lines and I can conceive of 
a condition when connections will be made 
automatically. There is no telling what im- 
provements money and experiment will bring 
to the telephone. 

‘But for the time being, young lady, you are 
under strict instructions to preserve the 
secrecy of all telephone conversations. Con- 
sidering your past record, though I admit your 
sins were committed under provocation, I must 
exact a personal pledge.’’ 

In some embarrassment but with delightful 
candor, Gloria gave it. The splendid rebuke 
greatly increased the importance of her new oc- 
cupation in Gloria’s own eyes. But this was 
Vail’s way. He was a born organizer and 
leader. Even his call downs crystallized the 
loyalty of his employes. 
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After this interlude, it was decided that it 
would be better to defer any legal action 
against Schmidt, and to confine their efforts to 
inducing him to extend the loan to the Bell 
Company. In Van Norton’s and Lockhart’s 
carriages they all, Gloria included, set out for 
the establishment of Mr. Schmidt. Gloria, 
however, stayed in the carriage when the party 
arrived. Ned stole a final word with the girl 
and was the last one to enter the saloon. 

When he did enter, Ned saw Vail and the 
others being conducted to the little office be- 
hind fhe bar, where Schmidt transacted all 
his business affairs. He also saw something 
else, something that the others did not see and 
which they were not intended to see. He saw 
a familiar figure emerge from behind a gaming 
table and with his back still to the door 
stealthily creep toward the office. What his ob- 
ject was Ned did not know, but he did know 
that Gay, for it was he, was bent on some mis- 
chief. Without thought of the consequence, 
Ned shouted at the top of his lungs. 

‘‘Mr. Vail, Mr. Vail, here is your man. Here 
is Gay, the man that stole the transmitter.’’ 

In an instant the whole room was in an up- 
roar. Men rose from the tables and surged 
back from the bar. The Bell party came rush- 
ing out of the inner office and for once Schmidt 
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showed an animation all out of keeping with his 
usual actions. His mustaches were working 
like the wings of a bird of prey. Ned made a 
rush for Gay. 

Gay saw that he was cornered. He might 
fight it ont and there were plenty in the room 
on whom he might call, but he was certain to 
lose out in the end. The only thing for him to 
do was to escape. But the Bell officials were 
behind him, blocking off his exit from the rear. 
In front there was only Ned, and in Gay’s heart 
there was black rage at the boy. He had 
thwarted his every move since he had come 
across his horizon. 

With a quick movement Gay drew a revol- 
ver and fired point blank as his accuser. Ned 
went down in a heap as the report of the gun 
rent the tense silence of the saloon. Under 
cover of the smoke and confusion, Gay leaped 
across the prostrate body of his antagonist and 
rushed out of the door. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ARCHIE HATCHES A PLOT 


As Gloria saw Gay, smoking revolver in 
hand, dash out. of the door of the saloon, 
following the report of the shot, a terrifying 
fear seized her. She was too astonished at 
the sight of Gay to cry out, and in trembling 
panic she watched him run down the street and 
disappear around the corner into the crowd on 
Broadway. The instant she was able to move, 
the girl dashed into the saloon. Here all was 
in confusion. In the centre of the room men 
and women were collected about a prostrate 
figure on the floor. Gloria’s heart almost 
stopped. Instinct told her that it was Ned. 
With frantic strength she tried to force her 
way through the circle of onlookers. Grasp- 
ing by the arm a man who stood directly in her 
path, she swung him around. It was her 
father. 

*‘Gloria, girl,’’ he said heart-brokenly, ‘‘this 
is no place for you. Wait outside in the car- 
riage, please.’’ 
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‘“‘T can’t, Father. I know its Ned. Is he—. 
Don’t stop me. I’m brave. I can help. Let 
me through.’’ 

The crowd parted for the excited girl, and 
with a low crooning sob, she knelt beside the 
figure on the floor. Her hands trembled so 
that she could scarcely find her handkerchief 
and that seemed pitifully inadequate to stanch 
the blood that was flowing from Ned’s side. 
Ned was conscious and when he saw Gloria 
he smiled a crooked and painful smile. The 
pain seemed much less somehow, with Gloria 
holding his hand. 

‘‘Has anyone called the hospital?’’ asked the 
practical girl. No one had and at Gloria’s sug- 
gestion the telephone was called into service. 
But it was fully fifteen minutes before the 
clang of the ambulance was heard outside. The 
doctor found that the bullet had broken a rib, 
but that the rib had deflected the bullet and 
had saved Ned’s life. It was a narrow escape. 
Schmidt was really frightened. There was 
nothing to connect Gay with him, but he had 
an abhorrance of such a scene in his place and 
there was also the danger that his connection 
with the gunman might be discovered. If Gay 
had not made good his escape the situation for 
him might become very bad indeed. He was 
anxious to make any amends possible. While 
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the doctor was binding up Ned’s wound, he 
called down the maledictions of heaven upon 
the head of the perpetrator of the crime and 
offered a reward of a thousand dollars for the 
capture of the fugitive. Allin the same breath 
he offered to extend the loan to the Bell Com- 
pany. 

Everyone was too excited to pay much at- 
tention to him, but Lockwood took careful notes 
of everything that had occurred and of all that 
Schmidt said and did. 

When Ned was able to be moved, Gloria in- 
sisted that he be taken to her house, and her 
father, on being assured by the ambulance doc- . 
tor that he would be as well off there as in the 
hospital, readily consented. 

So it was that a small sized and very serious 
looking parade drew up in front of the fashion- 
able house on Thirty-Sixth Street, headed by the 
ambulance. Excitement seemed to have 
marked Gloria for its own and the family was 
never very much surprised at anything that 
happened to the younger daughter. But she 
had never required the services of an ambu- 
lance since the day, nineteen years ago when 
she came into the world. As soon as they were 
assured that Gloria was not the occupant, the 
shock of the novel visitation gave place to ac- 
tivity to make the wounded man comfortable. 
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He was carried to one of the guest rooms and 
made to feel at home. That is, Gloria and her 
father and mother tried to make him feel so. 
There was not much welcome on the part of 
Virginia and her husband. Neither of them 
could see any sense in bringing this man to the 
house when he might have been sent to a hos- 
pital or even to his own room. 

Moreover, there was another there who was 
even more of this opinion. It was Carter de 
Witte, the young banker, who had been pay- 
ing assiduous attention to Gloria, and who 
stood in such high esteem with certain mem- 
bers of the Van Norton family. Though he 
lent a hand when it was required, it was easy to 
see that he thought the whole proceeding an 
unnecessary and a dangerous one from his 
standpoint. Carter was rather undersized, and 
rather fat. But he carried himself with quite 
an air of importance, as befitted his position 
in society and in the world of finance. He 
looked younger than he really was because his 
face was clean shaven. This was not exactly 
from choice. He had tried all manner of the 
whiskers of the fashionable world. Not only 
did none of them become the round, apple 
shaped and pink colored countenance, but none 
of them would grow there with any enthusiasm 
or relish. The net result was that his sternly 
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calculating light blue eyes looked out of his in- 
genuous face like two stains in an Old Dutch 
Cleanser advertisement. Though he was 
thirty, he looked twenty. Carter made up for 
this shortcoming by an extreme formality in 
manner, a deliberation of speech, which came 
naturally to him, and a depth of tone that was 
not. None of which was conducive to success. 
He dressed his five foot six inches in the 
height of fashion and was considered a model 
of decorum and deportment. 

‘““Would it not be better and more seemly, 
Miss Gloria,’’ said Carter impressively, ‘‘if I 
took this young man to my own house, that is, 
if you do not want to send him to the hospital, 
where I am certain that they would do much 
better for him than either of us could?”’ 

A rather sharp reply was on Gloria’s tongue, 
but she hated to hurt the feelings of anyone, 
even of Carter de Witte, for whose opinion 
and person she cared nothing at all. But she 
thought better of it, and even with all the ex- 
citement of the morning she had to smile at the 
clumsy subterfuge. 

‘‘Oh, no I thank you. He will be all right 
here in the guest room. Your mother would 
be terribly upset. Her house is so spick and 
span.’ 

This had the weight of truth and well Carter 
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knew it. So he allowed the preparations for 
Ned’s comfort to proceed in dignified silence. 
But Archie lent to the proposal an encouraging 
ear and he came presently to de Witte with 
friendly advice and succor. 

‘‘T know just how this thing looks to one not 
accustomed to this informal family, to whom 
appearance mean absolutely nothing. And 
really, Gloria means nothing by all this ex- 
cept that she is showing her gratitude for what 
she considers this Brown person has done for 
her. I would not have her seem ungrateful any 
more than you would. Of courge she does not 
have to go this far, but she thinks she does and 
that is why it is so difficult for me ‘to make her 
see where her real advantage lies. But you 
just leave her to me. I have a little plan and 
you may be certain that it will work out to your 
advantage. Inside of two weeks I’ll wager that 
she thinks no more of this young upstart than 
she does of me, and Heaven knows that’s little 
enough. And more than that, this same little 
plan of mine will greatly lessen Brown’s in- 
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Til do anything you want, anything.’’ And 
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sual and the handclasp had a heartiness that 
had never before evidenced for Mr. Archi- 
bald Leigh. For socially Archie did not walk 
in the same rarified atmosphere which the de 
Witte’s trod. 


CHAPTER XXYII 


VAIL TRIUMPHS 


WitH recovery of the Blake Transmitter 
and the extension of the Schmidt loan the 
pressing troubles of the Bell Company were 
over for the time being. When the public dem- 
onstration of the Transmitter was held the fol- 
lowing week with the newspaper men there, 
everything went off as pl4nned. There was no 
interference on the part of anyone. For the 
moment Schmidt was thoroughly cowed. Gay 
had disappeared so thoroughly that the police 
had given up the hope of catching him. Allen 
was too fearful of his position with the A. S. T. 
to risk any immediate demonstration. Fur- 
thermore, a detail of police guarded the public 
test, which added importance to it in the eyes 
of the newspaper world. As for the officials of 
the A. S. T. Vail himself invited them to be 
present. Hdison came over from Menlo Park, 
as he had formed a keen admiration for Vail, 
who a year ago had taken the very first oppor- 
tunity, when he came to New York, to become 
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acquainted with the electrical genius. Gray and 
Dolbear, the other Western Union inventors 
held aloof in proud disdain. They, too, claimed 
the honor of inventing the telephone, and Gray 
had actually: persuaded himself that his claim 
was prior to that of Bell. 

Quite naturally the Western Union officials 
were extremely interested in any progress that 
the Bell Company was making. A year ago 
they had disdainfully refused to buy the whole 
patent-right of the struggling company for a 
hundred thousand dollars. Now their own ef- 
forts to overthrow it were creating importance 
and financial value for the Bell people by leaps 
and bounds. A number of their representa- 
tives were present at the test and they were 
as highly impressed at the working of the 
Blake Transmitter as were the newspapers and 
the Bell officials. It put the Bell on an equal 
service footing with the A. 8S. T. All that was 
needed now was to secure money to manufac- 
ture the new transmitter and put it into service 
on the lines. 

For this purpose, Vail hurried back to Bos- 
ton, which was the national headquarters. of 
the newly organized American Bell Telephone 
Company of which the New York company was 
a subsidiary. Here his own legal department 
was located and here too the company was in a 
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sounder and more friendly financial position. 
With every atom of his imperturbable enthu- 
siasm Vail prepared to give battle, while the 
company had the recently acquired advantage 
of a transmitter as good as Edison’s. He well 
knew that the next move of the Gold and Stock 
as the A. S. T. was commonly called, would be 
a powerful one, for the Western Union had at 
last realized that in tackling this upstart they 
had tackled a tartar. He must be in a position 
to meet this expected move. 

In the same letter that announced the suc- 
cess of the Blake invention to the various con- 
cessionaires in other cities, Vail again urged 
the managers to disregard the apparent suc- 
cess of the Gold and Stock people, to push their 
own business as hard as they could and to keep 
a stiff upper lip in the competition. Here is a 
characteristic letter to a despairing manager 
who quailed under the whip of stiff competi- 
tion. 


Dear Sir: 

You have too great an idea of the Western 
Uniow. If it was all massed in your one city 
you might well fear it; but it is represented 
there by one man only, and he has probably 
as much as he can attend to outside of the tele- 
phone. For you to acknowledge that you can- 
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not compete with his influence when you make 
it your special business, is hardly the thing. 
There may be a dozen concerns that will all 
go to the Western Union, but they will not take 
with them all their friends. I would advise 
that you go ahead and keep your present ad- 
vantage. We must organize companies with 
sufficient vitality to carry on a fight, as it is 
simply useless to get a company started that 
will succumb to the first bit of opposition it 
may encounter. 
Very truly yours, 
Theodore N. Vail. 


And the valiant fight that the little Bell was 
putting up was attracting not only attention to 
it, but money as well. Thomas Sanders, a 
leather manufacturer of Salem was the man 
who had put up all the money which had gone 
into the telephone up to now. He had been 
ridiculed as a trusting fool, a deluded simple- 
ton and a downright ass by his associates and 
relatives. Many of them had money and influ- 
ence with the banks, but none of them wanted 
to risk either in the foolish toy that was drain- 
ing every last cent that Sanders could scrape 
together to finance the invention of the deaf- 
mute teacher who had taught his little boy, 
George, to speak. 
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Now, for the first time the burden of financ- 
ing was lifted from Sanders shoulders. Many 
of his wealthy relatives and friends came into 
the National Bell Telephone Company, and Col. 
W. H. Forbes, a very prominent Boston busi- 
ness man became the president. When the 
American was organized a little later it had a 
capitalization of eight million. But that is get- 
ting a little ahead of our story. The point of 
the matter is just this. The financial and busi- 
ness world was taking the telephone seriously, 
especially in the cities like Boston, New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. And this interest 
was making the matter of finances, which had 
been so hard to create, a little easier for Vail 
and his associates. 

But the dark days were not over by any 
means. Not while the Bell had a forty million 
dollar rival, which was deeply conscious of the 
fact that the Bell was in a position to take 
business away from it in every city and ham- 
let in the United States. And this company 
was preparing the biggest thunderbolt at its 
command to be hurled at the brave but feeble 


little telephone company. It fell with terrific 
force, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
ARCHIE’S PLOT SUCCEEDS 


In the upper room of the Van Norton house 
Ned convalesced as rapidly as could be ex- 
pected. To Ned the time passed more happily 
than he expected. Mrs. Van Norton was moth- 
erly, the doctor was kindly and the servants 
were attentive and not condescending. But for 
some reason unknown to either Ned or Gloria 
the fierce burning delicious intoxicating feeling 
which had taken possession of both under stress 
of danger was all out of place in the sick room, 
and their short acquaintance had no warmer 
meeting ground. The vacation of the family 
had been postponed. They could not go away 
and leave Gloria and Ned there alone, and 
Gloria just would not go. She had taken the 
position that had been offered her by Mr. Vail, 
and though he was in Boston, the office was 
busier than ever and the exchange in which she 
worked, was serving more and more sub- 
seribers. The new transmitter was being in- 
stalled in a few instances, as the instruments 
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came from the factory and the service was so 
much better than before that two up-town ex- 
changes were contemplated to take care of the 
overflow of business. 

When her day’s work was over, Gloria hur- 
ried back to the bedside of the more and more 
impatient boy. For he was impatient during 
the day and he was more impatient in the eve- 
ning if it chanced that Gloria was entertaining 
company, as she so often did. De Witte was 
a frequent visitor and while Gloria brought 
some of her beaux and some of her girl friends 
up to the sick room, she never brought de 
Witte up, for she sensed a very evident an- 
tagonism between them. This feeling, Archie 
had been at some pains to cultivate. While 
Gloria was away at the office Archie had a 
regular routine of conversing with Ned. Ned 
was willing enough to make friends, but he was 
sick and tired of hearing so much of de Witte 
and his wealth and his social position and his 
business ability. Furthermore it was being 
gradually borne in on him that this de Witte 
was a much more fitting companion for Gloria 
than he was. Archie’s conversation was full 
of this sort of thing and gradually it got on 
Ned’s nerves. The doctor did not know what 
caused the high temperature and the irrita- 
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bility, because the wound was acting satisfac- 
torily otherwise. 

‘*What’s the matter with you, boy,’’ said the 
doctor one day with a puzzled frown, ‘‘Is there 
anything on your mind?”’ 

“*T’ve got to get well and go back to my own 
home. I cannot stay here any longer and ac- 
cept charity from the Van Norton’s. How 
much longer will it be before I can be up and 
dressed ?’’ 

‘‘Well, if that’s all that ails you, we’ll have 
you out of here inside of a week. But it will 
be two weeks if you start to worry and run a 
temperature all the time. Just you keep quiet 
and give nature a chance.’’ 

Nevertheless, he went away rather puzzled. 

That evening, Ned insisted on sitting up. In 
spite of the protests of the nurse, Gloria found 
Ned dressed and sitting in an easy chair when 
she ran up the stairs on her return from the 
office. 

‘Why Ned, how dare you get out of bed like 
this? Did the doctor say you might? You 
look very pale.’’ 

‘‘No, the doctor didn’t, Miss Gloria,’’ inter- 
posed the nurse excitedly before Ned could 
reply. ‘‘And I don’t think that he would like it 
at all. But he just would get up and he was 
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all dressed before I could take his clothes away 
from him.’’ 

“‘Ned Brown,’’ exclaimed Gloria in a startled 
and very reproving voice, ‘‘This is all very 
ridiculous and it may be the cause of your . 
staying in bed now for another week and I was 
so in hopes that you would be up and about 
by the end of the week. They need you at the 
office. Besides Mother is planning to go away 
Tuesday and if you have a relapse it may inter- 
fere with her plans.’’ 

If Gloria had not been so concerned about 
Ned’s health she probably would have thought 
twice before she spoke in that way. But youth 
is little given to being over thoughtful and it 
would have required rare intuition to fathom 
Ned’s thoughts. 

Between the two women, the nurse and . 
Gloria, both indignant with him, Ned had a 
poor chance to defend hims@lf. Before he had 
said a word about how tnuch in the way he felt 
and how anxious he was to get well, Archie 
called up from the hallway; 

‘Gloria, Gloria, Mr. de Witte is here to take 
you to the subscription meeting. We are all 
to have dinner at the Gilsey House and go 
direct from there. Hurry, you must be ready 
in fifteen minutes.’’ 


‘Well, all right, Ill hurry,’’ and then to_ 
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Ned, ‘‘That’s what I came up to tell you. They 
_are having a meeting in that hall on Forty- 
Second Street next to the Crystal Palace, to 
sell stock. Mr. Bell is going to tell the people 
all about the invention of the telephone and 
what improvements have been made in it dur- 
ing the last year. Father is going to preside 
and Mr. de Witte is going to make a speech. I 
rather think I shall enjoy hearing him.’’ There 
was a twinkle in her eye, which Ned quite mis- 
understood, fed up as he had been for two 
weeks by Archie on the relations that existed 
between the young banker and Gloria. He said 
nothing and Gloria, admonished again from 
below, hurried away to her room to dress. 

Ned’s spirits were very low and the appear- 
ance of Archie a few moments later did nothing 
to raise them. Archie seemed as delighted to 
see him sitting up as Gloria had been disap- 
pointed. 

‘“Why, hello, old top. Up again, eh? that’s 
fine. How’s it feel to get the old trousers on 
again? Where you bound for?’’ 

Somewhat sullenly, Ned replied; ‘‘ Just 
thought I’d go to the meeting too. I’m tired 
‘of being cooped up and a burden to every- 
body.’’ 

“‘That’s just fine. You will be vastly enter- 
tained, too. De Witte is going to make a 
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speech, and it will probably be the speech of his 
life. Because, I’ll let you in on a secret, if you 
will promise not to tell.’’ He did not wait for 
Ned to promise but went right on with the 
scheme he had brought to a climax so carefully 
and which he realized would have to be sprung 
now or never. 

“‘De Witte,’’ he resumed, ‘‘is the happiest 
man in New York tonight. He has been pro- 
posing to Gloria each night for the last week, 
and last night he was accepted. Wouldn’t that 
make a man happy? Wouldn’t you be able to 
make a great speech if you were in his boots?’’ 

Ned was too much stunned to answer. He 
had slumped down in his chair and had gone 
paler than ever. His whole world seemed to 
have tumbled down upon him. No suitable an- 
swer seemed to come to his lips, try as he 
would to make some expression of a wish for 
Gloria’s happiness. But Archie apparently did 
not seem to expect anything for he hurried on. 

‘“‘Of course you are not supposed to know 
this. It will not be announced until later when 
Mrs. Van Norton can have a great big recep- 
tion to announce the union of two such socially 
prominent families as the de Wittes and the 
Van Nortons. Well, I must hurry down. Hope 
you’ll be able to toddle down to the meeting.’’ 
And he was gone, leaving an extraordinary de- 
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destruction of happiness in his deceitful, wake. 

Obeying an impulse that he could not resist, 
and in spite of the pain it caused him, Ned 
rose from his chair and took a few steps of 
an experimental nature. To his joy he was 
able to walk without assistance. The nurse 
was out of the room. Descending the stairs 
noiselessly, he reached the hall with safety, 
though he was rather light-headed. As he ad- 
vanced toward the front door, the door bell 
rang. The maid answered the ring. She was 
astonished to see Ned, as well she might be. 
He looked very white and determined. 

‘“Tell Miss Van Norton,’’ he said unsteadily, 
*‘that I am well now and that Iam going. Tell 
her that I won’t need to bother her any more.”’ 

As he passed out, hatless, into the night, de 
Witte, high hatted and immaculate was ad- 
mitted by the maid. But Ned was too absorbed 
by his own pain and wounded feelings to real- 
ize Archie’s perfidy. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
AN EXCITING MEETING 


On occasion Gloria could take as long to 
dress as the most particular of her sex. But 
tonight her thoughts were more on the unusual 
occasion than they were on how she looked. 
Besides, her mirror told her that she looked all 
right, and Gloria’s mirror never lied. The 
fifteen minutes were scarcely over before 
Archie was again clamoring. With a last pat 
to her hair, encased in the small high hat with 
its rich plumage, Gloria gathered up her skirts 
and hurried down the hall. As she passed 
Ned’s door, she cried softly, 

“Good bye, I’m off now.’’ 

There was no reply, and Gloria did not wait 
to hear. Possibly he was asleep. Turning to 
the nurse, who was coming out of her own room, 
the girl gave hurried instructions for seeing 
that he was put right back to bed if he was not 
already there. 


‘‘And be sure that you take away his clothes 
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and hide them,’’ she said merrily as she dashed 
down the stairs. 

In the front hall the whole family was as- 
sembled, impatient to be off. The carriages 
were already at the curb. As Gloria passed 
out the maid tried to deliver her message; 

““Miss Gloria, Mr. Brown told me to tell 
you 29 

Archie interrupted. 

““Yes, yes, she knows all that. Don’t stop 
us now. We are late already. Tell her in the 
morning.”’ 

And before the maid could answer, Archie 
had hurried Gloria out of the door and into de 
Witte’s carriage. 

The ride from the Gilsey to 42nd St. was a 
short one but it was too long for Gloria, who 
was sitting beside de Witte and was none too 
happy at the opportunity it gave that young 
man to propose again, if he chose, and besides, 
she was rather worried about Ned. His face 
had been so pale and he did not look happy. 
But de Witte was for once absorbed in his own 
affairs. This was to be a momentous night for 
him. He would blossom out as an orator. By 
the eloquence with which he read the speech 
which his secretary had prepared for him he 
would convince New York and this girl that 
he meant to marry, that he was a man of solid 
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business sense, a man people should look up 
to, a very desirable alliance for this proud, dis- 
dainful beauty. The proposal he intended to 
make this evening would very much better be 
made after the public speech than before. It 
would properly set the stage, as it were. 

And so the hall was reached without the 
declaration that Gloria had feared. As they 
turned out of Broadway, the cross street 
seemed to be packed with people. De Witte 
thought they had come to hear him speak, and 
his breath came fast with anticipation and ex- 
citement as he looked out of the carriage win- 
dows. To Gloria it seemed more like an 
organized mob. But after the last few weeks 
a little thing like this in the midst of the best 
policed city in the United States was scarcely 
any excitement at all. 

It was not until the carriages drew up in 
line in front of the hall that Gloria distin- 
guished any words that gave an inkling of what 
animus was back of the unusual concourse of 
people. Then she heard one voice which she 
instantly recognized, and which gave her a 
start, in spite of her complacency. 

‘‘Here you, Jim,’’ it said almost directly 
opposite the window of her carriage, ‘‘keep that 
crowd back. We don’t want the police to in- 
terfere yet. Let the meeting get well under 
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way. Push them back down Sixth Avenue.’’ 

It was Allen. Gloria could not distinguish 
him in the half light, but she could not fail to 
recognize the voice. With a quick motion 
Gloria pulled down the curtain of the window. 

De Witte turned to her, all solicitude. 

“Ts someone annoying you?’’ he asked. 

*‘T don’t like that crowd of men staring at 
me,’’ replied Gloria, and strive as she would 
against it, a note of the feeling Allen’s voice 
and words had aroused in her crept into her 
voice. De Witte looked at her curiously. Was 
she, too, a little excited at the prospect of hear- 
ing him make a speech? The thought was not 
unpleasant. He must do his best. 

‘““Mr. de Witte,’’ said Gloria suddenly, ‘‘I 
must see father before the meeting starts. I 
have something of importance to tell him.’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said de Witte, jauntily, ‘‘You 
and I are going to sit on the platform. It is 
possible that you will be asked to give a demon- 
stration of the efficiency of the new apparatus. 
T know they have a wire all rigged up for some 
_ purpose.”’ 

Into Gloria’s quick brain there sprang a plan 
which seemed practical if what she feared 
came to pass. For she knew that Allen’s pres- 
ence indicated some harm and some unfriendli- 
ness to the Bell concern. Why had she not 
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denounced him before, she wondered to her- 
self, 

By this time, they were in the building and 
were being ushered to the raised platform at 
the other end of the long hall. Almost all the 
seats were taken, and Gloria was pleased to see 
that those who occupied them were for the most 
part fashionably dressed people. They were 
not at all like the crowd in the street as she 
had feared. 

The meeting had begun as soon ag Mr. Van 
Norton had entered the hall which owing to the 
press of people outside was fully ten minutes 
before the de Witte carriage had stopped at 
the door. Van Norton was well into his ex- 
planation of the object of the meeting. His 
audience was very attentive and he was ex- 
plaining with some heat the difficulty the Bell 
people had had in conducting the test of the 
Blake transmitter before there was any inter- 
ruption. It came in the form of an ominous 
rumble in the back of the hall. Gloria looked 
down over the sea of faces. Standing in the 
back was a solid wall of men. They filled the 
whole back of the room, preventing any more 
people from taking seats, yet refusing to be 
seated themselves. 

‘‘Bah,—Rot—Guff—Who says so? To Hell 
with Bell.’? were some of the words that Gloria 
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distinguished. Van Norton stopped in amaze- 
ment while the audience turned in their seats 
and craned their necks to see the cause of the 
interruption. De Witte turned noticeably pale. 
This speech was not going to be such an easy 
matter after all. Gloria rose from her seat and 
pushed past those on the platform to her fath- 
er’s side. 

‘‘Wather,’’? she whispered, ‘‘something I 
heard as we came in makes me certain that 
there is going to be an attempt to break up 
this meeting. There are fully three hundred 
men out there and Allen is in charge of them. 
If that telephone is connected with the ex- 
change, let me use it right away as a demonstra- 
tion. I think I can thwart this mob before they 
realize what I am doing.”’ 

Van Norton well knew that the best way to 
handle a crowd was to make it laugh, and he 
knew too that the laugh would be even more 
effective if it was at his own expense. He held 
up his hands for silence. It was slow in com- 
ing. But curiosity is a compelling force even 
in a crowd. As soon as the noise died down, 
Van Norton stepped forward and in a ringing 
voice said: 

‘‘That sounds very much like the noise we 
used to get on the old transmitter whenever 
we used the Bell telephone.’’ 
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In spite of themselves this shot went home 
with the men who had caused the uproar. 
There was a general laugh and some of the ten- 
sion of the situation was instantly relieved. 
Before it could start again, Van Norton con- 
tinued. 

‘<Tn order to show you the difference, and the 
improvement that the new transmitter has 
worked in telephone communication, I am go- 
ing to give you a demonstration of the ease 
with which a person can use the Blake trans- 
mitter. There is a short line installed here on 
which this demonstration will be made. It is 
also connected outside, and if there are any 
here who would like to call any part of the city 
and not have to shout their lungs out, they will 
be given an opportunity. 

‘‘But first let me introduce my daughter, who 
will officiate at this end of the line, while Miss 
Patterson will receive the call at the other end. 
Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Van Norton.’’ 

Whatever demonstration was intended at 
this point was quickly hushed at the sight of 
the beautiful and fashionably dressed girl who 
stood up and bowed to the audience. If Gloria 
had a fleeting thought that she should have 
taken more time with her toilette, it vanished 
in the realization that she had to do her part 
quickly and adroitly. 
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Taking her station at the phone she lifted 
off the receiver and said ‘‘Hello’’ in a low tone 
of voice which those who were accustomed to 
use the telephone were certain was absolutely 
insufficient. The answer came back in a voice 
of equal modulation. A buzz of interest ran 
around the hall, and before it had subsided 
Gloria was well on the way to the accomplish- 
ment of her purpose, which was not at all ac- 
cording to schedule. 

‘“‘Please connect me with Central,’’ said 
Gloria without a trace of excitement in her 
voice. The connection was rapidly made and 
as the noise died down, everyone in the hall dis- 
tinctly heard the chairman’s daughter as she 
said, ‘‘Central, give me 996.’’ Not a soul in 
the hall realized what that call was. While 
they were chattily speculating on the possibili- 
ties, Gloria was plugged through. 

‘‘Ts this 996?’’ she asked. ‘‘Well, this is 
No. 18 West 42nd Street. Have you got that? 
Yes, Remington Hall. There is a big meeting 
here and there are three hundred men here who 
don’t belong. Bring every reserve up here as 
fast as possible. There will be a riot here in- 
side of five minutes.”’ 

Gloria was smiling as she said it but there 
was no smile in the voice, for this was one time 
when she knew very well that the voice with 
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the smile would not win in the desperate plan 
she had started. 

For an instant the crowd did not know 
whether to take her seriously or to laugh. 
Some thought it a big joke,—part of the show. 
Some applauded. But Allen knew well enough 
what it meant. He had had experience of this 
girl before. In a twinkling he was out in the 
aisle, shouting. 

‘Rush the platform. Get the girl. She’s 
called the police.”’ 

In an instant there was a rush from the back 
of the hall. Pandemonium broke loose. Chairs 
were hurled and seats overturned, and various 
small articles came hurtling through the air. 
In the midst of the din, standing together at 
the front of the platform Gloria and her father 
stood calmly and watched the excited dash 
down the aisle straight at them. 


CHAPTER XxX 
THE ATTACK 


No soldier in battle, facing the last desperate 
charge of the enemy, a charge he knew was 
destined to take the rampart he was powerless 
to defend longer, unless reinforcements arrived 
in time, could have put a more courageous face 
on a desperate situation than Gloria showed 
as she faced the mob that night in Remington 
Hall. Three hundred strong they came, shout- 
ing and swearing, bowling over seats and spec- 
tators indiscriminately before them. To Gloria 
and her father beside her there was a thrill 
in the situation that was intoxicating. Neither 
thought of escape at the back of the platform 
on which they stood, and though they did not 
know it, that way was already blocked. The 
rioters had planned their attempt to break up 
this very important Bell stock-raising meeting 
with care and cunning. All the entrances and 
exits were guarded by picked men. And when 
the meeting was dispersed they planned to 


make their own escape by those very exits at 
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the back of the stage on which Gloria, her 
father, and the speakers of the meeting were 
sitting. They then intended to pass out 
through the areaway at the back of the Crystal 
Palace into 40th Street and disperse. 

The leaders of the mob came on, hindered 
only by the press of the frightened people who 
had left their seats and passed out into the 
aisles. By this time missiles of various kinds 
were flying around the hall. Several of them 
barely missed Gloria and her father moved out 
in front of her to shield her with his own body. 
Suddenly a leg of a broken chair, hurled with 
faulty aim, crashed into one of the gas lights 
over the speakers’ table. In an instant the 
decorations of the hall were on fire. Great 
lengths of bunting and flags fell all around 
those on the dais. A lady’s dress caught fire, 
while cries of ‘‘Fire, Fire’’ rang through the 
hall. 

In an attempt to save the other woman, 
Gloria’s own dress caught fire. Carter de 
Witte all this time had stood, too paralized to 
move and too frightened to make a sound, but 
the sight of the peril in which Gloria stood . 
shocked him into action. It is amazing the way 
danger reacts on some people who are not ac- 
customed to meet it suddenly. And the form 
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of action that such danger produces, is often 
still more amazing. 

De Witte had the best intentions in the world, 
but he was in the same mental state as the 
men who threw snowballs at a burning house 
to put out a fire. He did just the wrong thing. 
Seeing Gloria’s flounced skirts all ablaze, in a 
perfect frenzy of desperation he seized the 
heavy wooden gavel that lay on the speaker’s 
table and hurled it with all the force at his 
command at the girl’s knees. 

With a cry of pain, Gloria went down in a 
heap enveloped in the flames that had by this 
time fully encircled her skirts. Realizing too 
late what he had done, de Witte stood moaning 
and wringing his hands in a transport of futile 
agony. Mr. Van Norton, with more presence 
of mind, had taken off his coat and was in the 
act of wrapping it around his daughter. But 
the mob had by this time gained the platform. 
The chairman of the meeting was one of the 
objectives of the mob’s attack. Van Norton 
was hurled to the floor and fell for the moment 
helpless among the legs of overturned chairs. 
Archie, with a spirit that belied his habitual 
inertia and lack of initiative sprang at the man 
who had struck Gloria’s father. With a well 
_ aimed and vicious blow, he knocked him com- 
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pletely off the platform and into the arms of 
the other men who were ascending. 

With this momentary respite Archie dashed 
madly for the coat that had dropped from Van 
Norton’s hands. But another was still quicker. 
Ned Brown, after he had left the Van Norton 
home so suddenly, had decided to attend the 
meeting in Remington Hall. But he had taken 
pains that none of the Van Norton party should 
see him there. He did not think that Gloria 
ever cared to see him again and he was eer- 
tain that Archie and de Witte did not. He 
had taken a seat well down toward the front 


but on the side aisle. So that when the trouble ~ 


arose he was one of the first to rush to the 
space in front of the platform. When he saw 
the mob advancing toward Gloria, he hurried 
to the stairs at the side of the dais and was 
up on the slightly raised affair as soon asthe 
first of the mob broke over the front. 


In spite of the pain of this wound and the 


weakness that resulted from his two weeks in 
bed, Ned piled through the people who stood 
in huddled groups on the platform. 

Sudden strength came to him as he saw the 
danger in which Gloria stood. He also saw 
de Witte’s futile attempt to put out the fire. 
Seizing the pitcher of water that stood on the 
speaker’s table, he dashed it over the blazing 
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dress of the girl on the floor. Then, snatching 
the coat out of Archie’s hands to smother what 
remained of the blaze he gasped, 

‘““Follow me and keep them off. We can 
make the street through this window, if the 
door in the back is guarded.”’ 

Archie was really game. He was fat and he 
was no accomplished fighter. But he was 
willing and his bulk stood him in good stead 
as he covered Ned’s retreat with Gloria in his 
arms. As arear guard Archie was a great suc- 
cess. To his own amazement he slashed out 
with his fists at friend and foe alike. Anyone 
~ who came in the way was bowled over with 
neatness and dispatch by this erstwhile 
dilettanti and do-nothing. 

After a few steps, Ned saw that the back 
door was well guarded. Turning to Archie, who 
was puffing and perspiring through his unusual 
exertions, Ned directed him to clear a way to 
the window. Archie, the ordered, jumped to 
obey, and like a battering ram he soon had a 
passage way made to the window. Without 
further orders, he seized a chair and smashed 
out the glass and the sash. Together they 
lifted the groaning and almost unconscious girl 
to the window sill and Ned jumped through 
and reached up to lift her down. Such panic 
reigned within the hall that few except those 
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who had come in contact with the obese Archie 
in the swath he had to cut to the window had 
paid any attention to the escape of the three. 
The arrival of the police reserves had height- 
ened if anything the excitement of the occa- 
sion. It had also been the signal for the attack 
of the gang to cease. They were thinking now 
only of escape. One party of the gangsters, 
seeing the way open to the window, made a 
dash for it. They arrived just as Archie was 
handing Gloria down into the waiting arms of 
Ned. The result was that both of them were 
catapulted down into Ned’s upraised arms. 
The three of them went down in a tangled 
heap, and the escaping gangsters hurdled over 
them in their mad rush to escape. 

As the last of the thugs vanished, Ned 
started to extricate himself from the double 
burden that had fallen upon him. Fortunately 
he was unhurt. He could not tell about Gloria, 
for she had now entirely lost consciousness. 
Archie, who had been on top, had undoubtedly 
saved them from being trampled worse than 
they were. It took Archie several moments to 
recover his breath. But unmindful of his 
bruises and breathless condition he helped Ned 
lift the unconscious Gloria from the sidewalk. 

‘<Stay here till I find de Witte’s carriage,— 
hub—hub—I know just where it is, and—h-h-he 
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doesn’t need it as badly as we do,’’ and he 
gasped and staggered off. He was back in a 
few moments and Gloria was lifted carefully 
into as comfortable a position as possible just 
as the fire apparatus came clanging up. Then 
Archie and Ned piled into the splendid 
equipage of Ned’s rival for the affections of 
Gloria and they drove away to the Van Nor- 
ton’s which Ned a few moments before had left 
in utter despair and sorrow. 

The positions and feelings of ae three were 
utterly reversed. 


CHAPTER XXXxI 
OUT OF HER LIFE 


Nep Brown did not realize until Gloria was 
safely in the sick room that he himself had just 
left, that he was still ‘‘going out of her life.’’ 
When he had a moment to himself, before the 
doctor arrived, he recalled that he had made 
one grand exit from that house. Had anything 
that had transpired since served to change the 
situation one iota? No. He had saved Gloria 
from a bad scorching, and had helped to rescue 
her from the hall. Now she was safe, and 
would be all right, or at least he supposed she 
would, as soon as the doctor came. She hadn’t 
thanked him for anything that he had done, but 
then, she was probably pretty much upset. 

Why wouldn’t this be just the time to stage 
the proud and sensitive exit that he had 
planned to make the other time that he had left 
the house? Gloria had not been there then to 
witness it, because she had been dressing for the 
worm, de Witte. Well, if she was going to 
marry him, she could keep right on dressing 
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for him till Buttermilk Channel froze over. 
And with de Witte’s money she could dress to 
her heart’s content. While on his money—yes, 
it was better that he went. And so with bitter- 
ness in his heart, for the first time in his life 
that he had not been born a silk stocking in- 
stead of a Vermont farm boy, Ned, while reso- 
lution was strong within him, entered the sick 
room again. 

The doctor had not come, but the nurse, his 
nurse, was there. That rather complicated 
the matter. Gloria was lying on the bed, her 
face covered with butter hastily applied by the 
nurse to relieve the pain of the burns, and her 
hands bandaged. Shining up at him thus from 
the midst of the glorious golden hair, Gloria’s 
face had a most weakening effect on his resolu- 
tion. Her wan little smile as she tried to speak 
still further overcame his determination. But 
the nurse, all unconscious of the emotional ten- 
sion of the young man, and only concerned with 
the physical welfare of her charge quickly in- 
tervened. ‘‘You must not talk, Miss Gloria, 
and you Mr. Brown must go immediately. My 
patient cannot be excited now.”’ 

“‘That’s just what I was going to do,”’ said 
Ned stiffly. Then turning to Gloria, he said; 

‘‘Thanks to you, I feel all right again.’’ He 
didn’t, either in mind or body, but that much 
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equivocation seemed to be called for by the 
circumstances. ‘‘And I will be getting back to 
my work. Before I go may I not wish you 
happiness and joy with the man of your choice. 
I think you have chosen wisely and I know it 
will please your family, too. I hope that I may 
be permitted to dance at your wedding. Good- 
bye.’’ 

And he was out of the roof before the aston- 
ished girl could so much as half realize what 
he was talking about. 

When Archie came into the sick room with 
more butter and more bandages, Gloria was 
in tears. More butter did no good. In spite 
of Archie’s utmost efforts to make her more 


comfortable and to amuse her she wept as — 


though her heart would break. 

“‘T know it hurts, Gloria, but the doctor will 
be here any moment and then every thing will 
be all right.’’ 

“‘No, no, no,’’ sobbed Gloria, brokenly, but 
determinedly, ‘‘it won’t be all right. It never 


will be all right again, I wish you would all 


go away.’’ 

Archie was really alarmed now. He had 
never seen the self reliant Gloria like this 
before. And it couldn’t be the burns. They 
were painful but they could not account for this 
passion of tears and this utter desolation of 
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spirit. He started to think of any other cause 
for this strange phenomenon. Suddenly he 
thought of Brown. His throat went dry as he 
remembered what he had told that young man 
and the effect it had had on him. Could it be 
that? A few hours before, Archie would have 
told himself that his plan was working out all 
right, and this little storm was necessary before 
the quiet little affair that he hoped for Gloria 
and de Witte. But Carter had not behaved any 
too well in the emergency. He could not have 
made any hit with Gloria, except the one he 
had so insanely made on Gloria’s leg with the 
gavel. In spite of his enviable social and 
financial position, his lack of manliness at the 
fire had disgusted Archie. 

More than that, something very momentous 
had happened to Archie in that moment of 
danger and turmoil. Spirit and a determina- 
tion that he never knew he possessed, had 
welled up through his placid and ease loving 
nature and had come to the surface with a 
fervent rush of splendid courage at the call 
of danger and the necessity for physical action. 
His blood was still tingling with the thrill of 
battle. Possibly he was intended for a man 
of action after all. Possibly he would, as 
Gloria had intimated so often, be far happier 
if he engaged in some occupation other than 
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playing and dressing for the social amenities 
of life. But it would have to be a mighty ex- 
citing and interesting occupation, of that he was 
certain. This telephone business seemed to be 
all of that. These thoughts flashed through 
his head as he tried to reason out the strange 
mood in which he had found Gloria. 

‘‘Gloria,’? he said suddenly, ‘‘where is 
Brown?’’ 

For an instant Gloria stopped crying and 
looked at him. Then she began again, harder 
than ever. 

“‘T don’t know. He,—I—he left. And I—I 
—don’t think he will ever—ever come back. 
He said ¢ ”? and her voice trailed off into 
undistinguishable weeping. But Archie knew 
what was the matter. He also knew that he did 
not want it to be that way. He would find this 
Brown, this countryman who fought so well 
though he was just out of a sick bed. He would 
bring him back to Gloria. And he would apolo- 
gize to him for the way he had spoken to him 
and the things he had said. And most of all 
for the things he had thought. 

Just then the door burst open and Carter 
de Witte and the rest of the Van Norton family 
rushed into the sick room. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
ENJOINED 


As Ned Brown, with the bit in his teeth, 
walked out of Gloria’s house, and passed aim- 
lessly into Fifth Avenue, his injured pride 
and self pity tore his heart and suffocated his 
soul. He made his way down the Avenue 
blindly as though he were the only one on the 
street. He bumped into people and crossed in- 
tersecting streets as though Manhattan were a 
deserted island. But gradually his real love 
for Gloria got the better of his hurt. And, 
though the hurt was no less, still he began to 
see the viewpoint of others, Gloria, Archie and 
the girl’s family. 

And possibly, after all, they were right. 
What had he to offer this fortunate young 
lady? Love? Yes,—but love would not buy 
food, certainly not the kind of food that he had 
enjoyed while convalescing in her house. 
Neither would love buy the kind of clothes that 
Gloria wore, nor a place to live anything like 
that to which she was accustomed. While de 
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Witte could give her everything that her heart 
desired. And yet he could not feel that Gloria 
was a girl to marry just for the sake of these 
creature comforts. She had spirit and she had 
courage and she had certainly shown an aston- 
ishing interest in him. His memory of that 
scene in the Van Ness House and in the saloon 
told him that. Yes, Gloria certainly was 
capable of acting for love. But would she give 
up everything for love? He did not know. 
He had not asked her. He had no right to ask 
her. He had nothing; de Witte had every- 
thing. Life was a tough problem for Ned to- 
night. He felt like an Anarchist. 

Before he reached his boarding house, Ned 
was tired as he had seldom been in his whole 
life, tired in body and in mind. His explana- 
tions to his solicitous landlady were brief and 
listless, though the good woman purred over 
him like a tabby recovering a sick kitten. But 
far into the night, exhausted as he was, Ned 
worried over his upset affairs. He fell asleep 
wondering if his job was still open. 

And well he might have worried if he only 
knew. 

In the morning, when he went to the office he 
found a state of affairs bordering on panic. 
The Bell Company had been enjoined from 
doing business at all. Ned had determined to 
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ask to be sent to some other office out of the 
city where he would not have to be near Gloria, 
where he could reconcile himself to life without 
her. But even as he made the request he real- 
ized that it was a ridiculous one. The company 
was all upset. Nobody knew what to do and 
nobody knew whether they had a right to do 
anything at all. The injunction proceedings 
had been taken at the close of the previous day, 
and had been served bright and early that 
morning as soon as the offices opened for busi- 
ness. The Bell people were all glad to see Ned 
back and well again, though he did not look 
very strong. But work, that was another 
matter. 

Vail had been communicated with in Boston. 
He had told them not to worry that he would 
come right away to New York and that he 
would have the company attorneys secure a 
stay of the injunction. But everybody knew 
that it would have to be a temporary one and 
that it meant a bitter fight even to get that. 
Gloom in solid chunks settled over 932 Broad- 
way. Bell was not there, but Billings and Seldo 
were and neither of them knew whether to shut 
up the office or to keep right on working. 

‘“‘You see how it is, Brown, there is no sense 
in putting you back to work when it may mean 
a term in jail, and we may go to jail even for 
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answering the telephone. Damn the Gold and 
Stock anyway. We were just about to lick the 
pants off them. And the funny part of it is, 
if they had not gone into the telephone business 
we wouldn’t have been in it now ourselves.”’ 

‘‘How do you make that out,’’ asked the 
astonished Brown as he sat down. There was 
nothing to do but talk, and this seemed to be a 
very original statement. It intrigued Ned’s 
imagination. 

“‘ Just this,’? said Billings. ‘‘We were going 
broke so fast that we couldn’t have existed a 
month longer, until they decided that they 
wanted to go into the business, too. Why I 
even remember a fellow at 15 Dey Street who 
made us some instruments. I went over there 
after them. I asked him if they were ready, 
and he said, ‘Yes and so is the bill’ and do you 
know he wouldn’t let me have them until I had 
gone back and dug up the money, seven dollars 
and eighteen cents. And I had to wait till the 
next day to get the money. I just hope the time 
will come when we can buy that fellow Tillot- 
son’s place and I’d like to hand him the check. 
But just now it don’t look like we could buy 
Potters Field.’’ 

‘<But,’’ said Ned, ‘‘what had the Gold and 
Stock going into the telephone business to do 
with keeping the Bell alive? I don’t see that.’’ 
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‘¢Well, I don’t just know myself. All I know 
is we were flat as a kite and then all of a sud- 
den along came the Gold and Stock and a lot of 
noise about the telephone and all of a sudden 
we shot up like a rocket. Seems is if the fight 
made people interested in the telephone and 
in us.’’ 

Ned thought a moment, and as he thought, a 
lot of things that had never occurred to him 
before took shape in his mind. 

‘<Say,’’ said he suddenly, ‘‘I’m glad you told 
me that, I don’t think this injunction is so bad 
after all. I know that bunch. I used to work 
for them. They are all bluffing. They know 
that the Bell has it on them all the time. They 
know Mr. Bell invented the telephone. The 
only thing they can do is to scare us out be- 
cause they are bigger than we are and stronger. 
But they haven’t got a leg to stand on and they 
know it. 

‘T know why the business of the Bell jumped 
up when they started to compete. It made 
people think that there was such a business. 
They never knew it before. But if a great big 
concern like that went into the thing, there must 
be something to it. And I’ll just bet you any- 
thing you want to bet that this injunction suit 
will have the same effect again, that is, if we 
are able to combat it in the courts till we get 
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the thing to be a fair trial. Will Vail fight?’’ 

‘‘Will he fight?’’ echoed Seldo. ‘‘You bet 
he’ll fight. Fight’s his middle name, and say, 
young fellow, there’s something to what you 
say. I never thought of it like that before. It 
looks like a last desperate move on their part 
and if your dope is correct it ought to help us 
as much as anything that we could do ourselves 
to make people take this business seriously.”’ 

‘‘Yes,’’? drawled Billings, who hated to be 
worsted in an argument, ‘‘if the Gold and Stock 
don’t put us out of business entirely.’’ But 
nevertheless he, too, was more than half con- 
vinced. 

‘‘Say, Brown,’’ said he suddenly, ‘‘did yous 
say you wanted to go out of town for a while 
How’d you like to go up to Altoona and Mc- 
Keesport for a little job? Gold and Stock is 
trying to get a franchise in those two places 
and we ought to get in there ahead of them. 

Think you could do it?’’ 

' “Sure I could,’’ said Ned cheerfully. ‘‘But 
how about the injunction?’’ 

‘“‘Damn the injunction, I’ll take a chance if 
you will, I’ll get the stuff ready for you and 
you can go up to Altoona, where the Pennsyl- 
vania already has a lot of our equipment in 
their yards. They have been using it for a 
_ year. You can make a play to connect up their 
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lines with the city and that will give you the 
inside track with the city government. You be 
ready to start tomorrow after you have a talk 
with Vail. He is on the way over here now.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIIT 
THE BOUNDER 


Ir Ned wondered, up there in Altoona, why 
he did not hear anything from or of Gloria, he 
told himself that he had only himself to blame. 
So he had, for he had cut himself off from all 
means of communicating directly with her and 
the manner of leaving that he had adopted 
had -left the proud girl no other alter- 
native than to remain silent. But there was 
still another reason for silence, which Ned 
never even suspected. The gavel which the 
excited de Witte had hurled at Gloria that night 
in the hall to put out the fire had broken her 
leg. 

When the doctor finally reached the sick room 
that he had visited so often recently, he found 
that he had another patient whose condition re- 
quired even more of his time than Ned had 
taken. The alarm of the family was more like 
apanic. Never before had the advanced daugh- 
ter of the Van Nortons done anything to pre- 
cipitate such a state of affairs as this and never 
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had anything occurred to her to cause the fam- 
ily so much real concern. 

When Mr. Van Norton and de Witte came in 
late that night after swearing out a summons. 
and complaint against such of the rowdies as 
had been captured by the police at the hall, and 
found that Gloria’s leg had been broken by the 
misdirected zeal of her excited suitor, there was 
more of a scene in the mansion than there had 
been in many a day. Van Norton had all he 
could do to keep his temper and to hold back 
the angry words that paternal affection and 
sympathy for his daughter’s suffering brought 
to his lips. De Witte, on the other hand, was 
so abject and apologetic and withal so miser- 
able that Mrs. Van Norton interceded for him, 
and though she was no rabid admirer of the 
sleek young man, she managed to protect him 
from any undue outburst of feeling until the 
father cooled off somewhat. 

Virginia was willing to excuse everything to 
the wealthy and influential banker but Archie 
was having a strange change of heart in re- 
gard to de Witte and Ned Brown. Brown’s 
coolness, fearlessness, and dexterity, weak 
though he was, had made a strong impression 
on Archie. Brown appealed to him as a youth 
who was all man in a crisis; while de Witte had 
proven himself a mere child when faced with 
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physical danger. His admiration for Ned in- 
creased as his opinion of Carter diminished. 
With it all his opinion of himself warmed his 
heart into a pleasurable conviction that he had 
been of the same kidney as Brown and that his ~ 
conduct in the emergency was that of a poten- 
tial hero. 

As things were, Archie refrained from mak- 
ing any comment, and this was a most unusual 
thing in Archie. Even when he was appealed 
to by his wife to come to Carter’s defense he 
remained discreetly and loftily silent. The 
majority was so heavily against him and the 
doctor’s express orders barring him out of the 
sick room so adamant that de Witte soon betook 
himself to his carriage, saying that he would 
call again the next day when things had calmed 
down. Needless to say, everyone was glad to 
see him go. 

‘<The bounder,’’? growled Van Norton into a 
cloud of cigar smoke. 

‘‘He didn’t mean to do it,’’ soothed Mrs. Van 
Norton. 

“‘Tt takes a crisis like that to bring out a 
man’s real qualities,’? remarked Archie, 
quixotically as he stuck his thumbs into the 
armholes of his dress vest. 

‘‘Don’t forget,’’ said Virginia, ‘‘that Mr. de 
Witte comes from one of New York’s most 
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wealthy and genteel families, and that he is 
very much in love with Gloria.’’ 

‘‘Well, if this is a typical expression of his 
gentility and wealth,’’ growled the father, ‘‘I, 
for one, would prefer a young man of less 
wealth and family and more common sense, and 
I will venture that Gloria would, too. How is 
the poor girl now, doctor?’’ as that dignified 
worthy entered the room. 

‘Miss Van Norton is doing very well,’’ said 
he, clearing his throat authoritatively. ‘‘The 
pain was great and I am amazed that she bore 
it so unflinchingly. But it will be weeks before 
she is up and around again. I made a perfect 
adhesion and I have no fear that the bone will 
not knit well. Miss Gloria has an abundance of 
health and her spirit is much in her favor. If 
she can be kept cheered up and no complications 
set in I will guarantee that she will be out ina 
month and as well as ever. I’ll look in every 
day. I do not want her disturbed or annoyed 
and by all means I do not want her moved. She 
will be all right in that room, and fortunately 
she likes and trusts that nurse. Good Night.”’ 

‘“<That,’’ said Virginia, under her breath, ‘‘is 
the end of our vacation. You better cancel the 
reservations that we made at Lebanon Springs. 
By the time Gloria is well all the best people 
will have returned to the city.”’ 
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“‘T say,’’ said Archie ‘‘that’s a fine sisterly 
way to look at the matter. Of course we will 
stay here and take care of Gloria. This is 
about the first time in her life that she has 
needed any of us.”’ 

‘‘Well, I declare,’’ exclaimed his wife, in 
utter surprise at the unaccustomed attitude and 
enthusiasm of her spouse, ‘‘What will you do 
all summer?’’ 

““Me?’’ echoed Archie, grandiloquently, 
conscious of three pairs of eyes looking ques- 
tioningly at him, ‘‘As soon as Gloria is out of 
danger and doesn’t need me any more, I am go- 
ing to get a job and go to work.”’ 

Nothing he could have said would have 
caused the Van Nortons any more astonish- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
ARCHIE GOES TO WORK 


SzpremBer had come and the first suggestion 
of Autumn was in the air before Gloria was 
able to walk about the house even with a crutch. 
True to his declaration and greatly to the 
astonishment of all the family Archie had 
taken the first opportunity to apply to the Bell 
people fora job. At first he had not been taken 
seriously. His language and his clothes had 
been so utterly at variance with the kind of 
work he proposed to do that it was all that 
Seldo could do to refrain from bursting out 
laughing. 

‘‘T desire a situation, sir,’’ he had said. ‘‘ Not 
one of excessive responsibility at the beginning, 
but one in which I can learn the basic principles 
of the telephone business and become an in- 
tegral factor of this increasingly essential in- 
dustry.”’ 

Seldo was thunderstruck. No such language 
had ever been addressed to him before. Only 
vaguely did he sense the fact that this howling 
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swell was striking him for a job. It was a full 
moment before he could even invite Archibald 
to have a seat, and involuntarily he dusted off 
the seat of the chair indicated with his kerchief. 
Gradually his natural assurance returned to 
him and with it his accustomed sense of humor. 

‘‘Only situations open at present is line- 
men. Do you want to be a lineman?’’ asked 
Seldo chuckling to himself at the vision of Arch- 
ibald, high hat, spotless linen, fancy vest and 
shiny shoes, perched on a cross tree and making 
an aristocratic connection, forty feet above 
Hester Street’s greasy human maelstrom. 

“‘T do not know what a lineman is or what he 
is supposed to do, but if you think I can do it 
I would like the position.’’ 

There was sincerity in the tone and manner, 
incongruous as the idea seemed to Seldo, who 
had advanced it purely in a spirit of deviltry. 
And it was quite apparent that this rotund 
young man expected to be taken seriously. 

‘‘Last lineman I hired was shot off a tele- 
phone pole over in Philadelphia trying to string 
a line into the city hall. Gang over there didn’t 
want us to get our wires in,’’ suggested Seldo, 
watching his visitor for signs of apprehension. 

‘The mayor of Philadelphia,’’ replied 
Archie, quietly and without any visible signs of 
inward trepidation, ‘‘is a personal friend of 
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mine. I think I could obtain redress for the 
man or his family, and better protection for 
your men. I would like to have that position 
if you think I could qualify for it.’’ 

In spite of himself, Seldo felt admiration for 
this kind of spirit and for this elegantly dressed 
young man, whoever he might be. He took an 
entirely different tone and manner for his next 
remark, 

‘“Possibly we could find something easier in 
the office here if you really want to go to work 
in the Bell Company.”’ 

‘“Please do not imagine that I want an easy 
position, and I trust you do not think I require 
one. I prefer something interesting, but it is 
my desire to start at the very bottom of the 
business. I don’t know anything about it, and 
I desire to know everything.”’ 

You must give Archie credit, gentle reader. 
He had come without any influence, without 
any letter of introduction and without any de- 
sire to escape any of the drudgery of this busi- 
ness life on which he had suddenly decided to 
embark. With all his influential friends and 
relatives it would have been a relatively easy 
matter for him to go into an office at a good 
salary and with people of his own station in 
life. But he chose to do as Gloria had done. 
He wanted a job that he had gone after him- 
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self and landed on his own personality. 
Further than that he wanted a chance to be- 
come associated with Ned Brown if that were 
possible. 

There were two good and sufficient reasons 
for this. First of all he had felt a keen ad- 
miration for the man who had shown such 
courage and resourcefulness under fire. His 
conduct had drawn Archie strongly to him and 
created an overpowering desire to emulate his 
example. 

Then, too, Archie now deeply regretted the 
injustice, nay, downright treachery and decep- 
tion of his conduct toward Ned in the matter 
of Gloria. If he had not schemed so cleverly 
to separate Ned and Gloria and to throw Gloria 
into de Witte’s arms, it is quite possible that 
Gloria would now be well and happy. Happy 
anyway, whereas now she was utterly miserable 
and her unhappiness Archie very well knew was 
due to the fact that she had never heard from 
Ned from the night he had walked out of the 
door of her house. Archie was the only per- 
son in the world, except that de Witte had some 
inkling of it, who knew why Ned had maintained 
such complete and seemingly ungrateful 
silence. Many times he had tried to tell his 
sister-in-law the truth. But Gloria and he had 
been at such swords’ points for the last year, 
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and her attitude toward his idle and useless 
butterfly social life had been so bitter that he 
had found it utterly impossible to make a con- 
fession and keep a shred of Gloria’s respect. 

Therefore it was on both their accounts, as 
well as on his own that Archie presented him- 
self at the office of the Bell Telephone Company 
that September morning. If he could find a 
position, preferably a hard one, and hold it 
satisfactorily, he felt that he would gain suf- 
ficient standing in Gloria’s eyes to make the 
confession that he yearned so desperately to 
make, and which he surmised would make so 
much difference to two people whom he had 
come to admire so deeply. 

Archie’s plans in the direction of employ- 
ment had been hastened by the sight of Gloria, 
growing stronger day by day physically, but 
with less and less zest for health and desire to 
get well. The doctor was puzzled, as he had 
been in the case of Brown, and knowing nothing 
of the affair between them, he did not connect 
the similarity of the two cases as he would 
have done had he known all that Archie knew. 

Carter de Witte’s pathetic attentions. and 
daily calls had long since earned him forgive- 
ness from Gloria and her father. But there 
were two people who never would forget the 
sad figure he cut that night and their feeling 
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went no further than forgiveness. They were 
Gloria and Archie. And they hadn’t exchanged 
any confidences on the subject either. But it 
was to enable him to be in a better position to 
do so that Archie signed his name that day 
in the Bell offices,—Archibald Leigh, Lineman. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL 


For Gloria, the period of her convalescence 
was a trying and dispiriting one. During the 
first few weeks, while she expected every day 
to hear from Ned, the girl made rapid progress 
and the doctor and the whole family felt vastly 
encouraged. Carter’s attentions were assidu- 
ous and elaborate in the extreme. He realized 
that he had put himself back a long way with 
the girl of his heart by his foolish and unmanly 
conduct. And he set out to efface the unfortu- 
nate impression that he had made by every 
power of his wealth and social position. His 
flowers filled the whole house. Presents of 
every description came daily and almost hourly 
until Gloria in self defense had to forbid him 
sending any more. His unabating efforts to 
redeem himself in her eyes made even Gloria 
smile and Carter took this as a good omen. 

But after three weeks had passed without 
any word of any kind from Ned, Gloria began 
to lose interest in everything, even in getting 
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well, The change was very noticeable and could 
not be ascribed to her physical condition, which 
was as satisfactory as could be expected. 
Deeply as her thoughts were fixed on Ned, how- 
ever, his name was never mentioned. Every 
time the postman called, and he always brought 
a number of letters for the sick girl, Gloria 
brightened up until it was certain that there 
was no letter from Ned. Then there was a 
return again to apathy. 

There was one exception, however, to the 
lack of interest that Gloria habitually showed 
in all that went on around her. That was when 
Alexander Graham Bell called on her, as he 
frequently did. Mr. Bell had a keen admira- 
tion for the first. telephone girl in New York, 
and being one of the most sympathetic of men, 
his frequent visits were looked forward to with 
great anticipation by Gloria and the whole 
family. From his eloquent lips Gloria had 
heard all about the invention of the telephone. 
The trials and hopes and disappointments of 
those few years when the telephone was aborn- 
ing stood out in her mind with a clarity and 
definition that only a born story teller could 
have produced. 

‘<Tell me, tonight,’’ said Gloria on one of his 
visits, ‘‘of the most thrilling moment you ex- 
perienced in the life of the telephone. Was it 
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the time you heard for the first time the sound 
of definite words over the wire?”’ 

‘‘That probably was the most thrilling sec- 
ond,’’ said Bell reflectively, and his mellow 
and expressive voice, for it had all the sensi- 
tiveness of the G string of a violin, rippled like 
the sound of a far away brook breaking lazily 
over smooth pebbles, ‘‘but that was only a 
second. It was over all too soon and it took 
some time to make that same adjustment 
again. The moment I like to remember best 
was that sultry hot afternoon at the Centennial 
in Philadelphia when the telephone received 
the greatest compliment and the greatest ac- 
clamation that a scientific apparatus ever re- 
ceived since the world began, I really believe. 
And incidentally it was the greatest thrill of 
my life.’’ 

‘‘Yes, do tell me about that,’’ said Gloria 
happily. 

‘<Tt was the day,’’ he began, ‘‘that the com- 
mittee was inspecting the various exhibits and 
awarding the prizes. Mr. Hubbard had secured 
the promise of the committee that they would 
inspect the telephone. That was no mean ac- 
complishment, either. There were thousands 
of exhibits, many more impressive than mine, 
all of them more important looking. The tele- 
phone was on a back corner and did not look 
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like much, I will admit. The Committee did 
not reach it until away after supper time. The 
judges were lot, tired and hungry. Most of 
them were grumbling at looking over any more 
inventions, and when they came.to the room in 
which I had been waiting so long to give my 
first official demonstration the telephone must 
have looked very uninteresting and toy like. 

‘‘But Mr. Hubbard was a hard man to deny. 
He was the most enthusiastic men I ever met, 
and he had secured the promise of the judges. 
He just made them come. You can imagine 
with what grace they finally shuffled into that 
room. One of them took up the receiver and 
placed it to his ear. Just as I from the other 
side of the room was about to say something 
through it to him he put the box down, and 
made some sarcastic comment to another judge 
about the name and the appearance of the black 
box. Another judge was telling Hubbard that 
they did not have time to look at any magic. 
T'wo of them had already gone out of the room. 
In mortal agony I saw this glorious oppor- 
tunity slipping through our fingers. And yet 
I can hardly blame them. 

‘Possibly I said a little prayer. Anyway a 
miracle happened. The door at the opposite 
side of the room opened and a splendid shining 
company of men and women entered. The gilt 
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of their uniforms and the brilliance of their 
swords and trappings filled the dark room with 
sudden color and effulgence as though the sun 
had suddenly come out from behind a cloud. I 
was dazzled. In my desperation at being denied 
this opportunity to show my invention I could 
scarcely see at all. The committeemen also 
turned around to stare at this regal invasion 
of this out of the way exhibit. 

‘<The stage was all set for a thrilling climax. 
It came with dramatic suddenness. Without a - 
word of warning, the most resplendent and 
majestic of the entire company came toward me 
with outstretched hands. Me, the poor in- 
ventor, whom this committee was about to pass 
by with a cruel jest. ‘Why if it isn’t Dr. 
Bell,’ said a voice I recognized, but couldn’t 
place for the life of me. In an instant the place 
was still as death. All eyes were turned on me, 
and I was so abashed I could not speak. Then 
suddenly I remembered where I had seen that 
tall distinguished man with the wonderful 
blond beard. It was Dom Pedro de Alcantara, 
Emperor of Brazil. He had come to my school 
for deaf mutes in Boston. He had been exceed- 
ingly interested then. He was still more so 
now. 

‘¢ ‘What have you here?’ inquired the Em- 
peror genially, and you may be certain that 
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everyone of the fifty committeemen waited this 
time to hear me tell the Emperor of Brazil what 
Thad. I stationed the Emperor at the receiver 
and I went to the transmitter, praying that 
nothing untoward would happen. At my first 
words, I have no idea what they were, the Km- 
peror raised his hand and exclaimed in the 
most astonished voice I ever heard, ‘My God 
—it talks!’ 

‘“‘Hrom seven o’clock until ten, those fifty 
men, the most eminent scientists in the world, 
alternately talked and listened at the telephone. 
There was no thought of supper now, no slight- 
ing remarks. Every last one of them admitted 
to me and to each other that it was the most 
wonderful invention at the Centennial, Lord 
Kelvin, Joseph Henry, all of them. 

“The next day the telephone was placed in 
the most conspicuous place in the Centennial. 
Do you wonder that I regard that as the most 
supreme thrill of my life?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t,’? answered Gloria ecstatically, 
‘‘and I cannot believe that God could bring to 
pass such a wonderful thing as that which hap- 
pened to you, and then snatch it away. I just 
know that everything will come out right, and 
that these present difficulties will all be 
smoothed away.”’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
VAIL REVEALS A SECRET 


For weeks Ned Brown had been in Altoona 
working with the city council to induce them 
to give the Bell Company a franchise. At first 
this did not seem to be a very difficult propo- 
sition. The telephone was not such a novelty 
in Altoona as it was in a lot of Pennsylvania 
towns further away from Philadelphia. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad had had a telephone 
system at work for a year in its big shops 
there and many of the business men in the town 
were fully aware of the advantages to be de- 
rived by installing a telephone system. The 
railroad also considered it a good thing and 
urged the alderman to give Ned the franchise. 

The difficulty lay in quite another direction. 
Just as things had looked most propitious, there 
came to be noised about the city hall rumors 
of the impending insolvency of the Bell Com- 
pany and the likelihood of the Gold and Stock 
being the big company on the new communica- 
tion field. These rumors could have come from 
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no other source than the Gold and Stock. But 
in spite of all he could do Brown could not 
run them down and pin them on any one person, 
least of all on anyone he knew or ever heard 
of before. They seemed to be in the air, vague 
and intangible. 

In his perplexity, Ned wrote to Vail. Two 
days later that energetic manager appeared at 
the temporary office which Brown had estab- 
lished. It was the first time the two had met 
since the manager had intrusted Brown, in an 
emergency, with the precious Blake Trans- 
mitter instruments, the theft of which so nearly 
ruined the Bell Company. The two had a lot 
to talk about and Ned was very much flattered 
at the confidence that the general manager 
seemed to feel in his ability and his trust- 
worthiness. 

Vail was perfectly sincere in his praise of the 
boy. Besides having a strong personal liking 
for him he saw in him those qualities which he 
sought and most admired in his associates, cool- 
ness and determination in the face of adverse 
conditions. 

‘*T came up here to help you put this over,’’ 
said Vail, ‘‘not because I didn’t think you could 
do it yourself, eventually. I am certain that 
you could. But I want you to feel that the 
company is always behind its employees, and 
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that they can always have its utmost help when- 
ever they need it. But then too, I want this 
place cleaned up quickly. There is a plot here 
to attack our credit and it is being engineered 
by persons in New York. I don’t know who 
they are, but I can suspect. This plot is going 
to spread over the entire state. The Gold and 
Stock is already in Pittsburgh and I want to 
secure franchises in all the towns around to 
help out our Pittsburgh concession and give 
them the business centering about that great 
steel centre. I want to send you up to Mc- 
Keesport as soon as possible. That is a most 
important centre to us at present. Your old 
friend, Allen, is already there and I know you 
are anxious to try conclusions with him.’’ 

‘Allen in McKeesport!’’ asked Ned in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘Then I’ll bet he has been here, too. 
For several days I have just had the feeling 
that he was behind the opposition here. How 
I would like to run into him again.’’ 

‘“The opposition isn’t so very much I am 
sure. I have many friends here from the old 
days when I was in the Postal Service and I’ll 
just call on some of them tomorrow.”’ 

The next day the franchise was given to the 
Bell Company so readily that Ned was exasper- 
ated with himself for having failed to get it 
alone and for having to call for assistance. 
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Vail merely laughed at him. He was well 
pleased with his young assistant, and he told 
him so. : 

‘‘Tf you could do all that I can, where would 
there be any need for a general manager, I’d 
like to know? Besides, you did all the real 
work. It needed only a man with an imposing 
sounding title to close it up. That looked hard 
to you but when you get to be the general man- 
ager, you will see how easy it really is. 

‘‘By the way, Brown, I sort of had the idea 
that you were rather sweet on that first tele- 
phone girl the A. 8S. T. had, Gloria Van Norton. 
I liked that girl. She had spunk. And she was 
as pretty as she was gritty. She certainly 
helped you out of a couple of tight places. And 
she will come into a lot of money some day if 
the Bell Company comes out of this injunction 
suit all right. Beauty and courage like hers 
and money too, is a hard combination to beat 
for a young man starting out in life. What 
happened between you, if it is not too much 
of a personal question?’’ 

Ned was sorely perplexed as to the answer 
he should make to this friend and boss. He 
trusted him implicitly and would have been glad 
to unbosom his surcharged heart to him. In 
spite of his valiant attempt to forget Gloria, 
by putting distance between them, the very re- 
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verse had happened. He found himself more 
and more in love with the girl and she was in 
his thoughts so much that he sometimes feared 
that it had something to do with his failure to 
secure the Altoona franchise. But somehow he 
had the idea that he would be disloyal to Gloria 
if he intimated that she regarded him as a less 
eligible suitor because he was poor. 

Nevertheless he soon found himself making 
a more or less entirely complete breast of the 
whole difficulty to his sympathetic superior. 
When he had finished, Vail was lost in thought 
for a moment. When he spoke, it was as 
though he were thinking aloud. 

‘‘So Leigh told you that, eh. May be some- 
thing in it, but I doubt it. I used to think that 
Leigh was just a waster and a good for nothing. 
But I have rather changed my mind about that 
young man. You know he is working for us 
now, and I never supposed he would do a lick 
of work while there was any other way to 
support life.’’ 

This was astounding news to Ned. He had 
supposed the same thing. The thought of 
Archie working was too amazing almost to be- 
lieve. It took a violent effort of the imagina- 
tion to picture it. Nevertheless he said nothing. 
After a pause, in which Vail possibly hoped 
that this news would evoke some expression 
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from Brown, the general manager continued. 

‘Leigh never said anything about his sister- 
in-law to me, but Henry Van Norton intimated 
that his daughter was not recovering as satis- 
factorily as he would like.”’ 

An astonished exclamation from Ned halted 
him. 

‘‘Recovering?’’ he gasped, ‘‘why, what is the 
matter? Is she ill?’’ 

“‘Tll, worse than that. And Vail related the 
circumstances of Gloria’s accident, of which 
Ned had been ignorant. If he had needed any 
proof of the feeling that Ned bore toward 
Gloria, the boy’s suffering and remorse would 
have dispelled it. However, he wisely refrained 
from offering any further suggestions, and to 
Ned’s immediate request that he be permitted 
to go back to New York with him he turned a 
seemingly unsympathetic ear. 

“‘Can’t be done, my boy. You can’t be 
spared now. Tomorrow you will be on your 
way to McKeesport and Mr. Allen. You take 
care of him and I’ll see about Miss Gloria. And 
I’ll send you a new lineman that I want you 
to break in up there. He’s rather green yet. 
So don’t be too hard on him.’’ 

Vail smiled a kindly but enigmatical smile as 
he said good night and wished Ned good luck. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
A DOLLAR DOWN 


‘Wet, if it isn’t little Ned Brown.’’ 

Though he had expected to hear that voice 
in McKeesport, Ned had not thought to hear it 
so soon as he got off the train. But there was 
Allen at the station. Allen was surprised to 
see Ned, for he had come down to meet quite 
another person. But he recovered his poise 
first and passed off his surprise as though he 
had been expecting Ned all the time. With it 
all, though, he kept a weather eye out for the 
other traveler. It was most important that 
Ned should not see his traveling companion. 
But this had already been attended to. This 
newcomer to McKeesport had seen Ned as he 
boarded the train at Altoona, and he had kept 
a watchful eye on him all the way up. Ned had 
been so absorbed with new thoughts about 
Gloria that Vail had put in his head that this 
was not a difficult matter. 

‘¢And what brings you to our fair city on the 
Youghiggheny’’ 
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‘‘Possibly you think this is your city,’’ re- 
plied Ned, subduing a desire to punch him as 
he had once done. ‘‘But you have a couple of 
thinks still coming to you. And I would advise 
you to think them fast and fair. I still have a 
little score to settle with you and a friend of 
yours.’ 

Several persons on the platform heard this 
pleasant interchange of compliments and ex- 
pectantly gathered around. But nothing was 
further from Allen’s plans just then than a 
fight with anyone, and he passed the remark 
with a shrug and a supercilious sneer. His 
watchful eye caught sight of the figure he had 
expected just slinking around a corner of the 
station, and with an ‘‘any time you like’’ he 
walked casually in that direction. 

If Ned could have witnessed that meeting, he 
would have gone about his preparations to 
secure a franchise in the town with a little more 
misgiving that he actually felt. The centre of 
all the opposition that he had experienced in 
Altoona had, all unbeknown to him, accom- 
panied him on this trip to McKeesport, and all 
the guile and underhanded insinuations that 
had worked so well in the other city were to be 
unloosed threefold in this one. 

Ned had brought letters to important people 
in the city with him, letters from Vail and 
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others. For the time being he put up at the 
Centre House, with the intention ultimately of 
transferring to the camp as soon as he had 
established one. He expected little opposition 
to his plans at first. He knew that there were 
telephones in Pittsburgh, further down the 
river, Bell telephones, but there were Gold 
and Stock ’phones there too, which rather 
counterbalanced any advantage that he could 
argue out of that. 

In the afternoon, Ned reconnoitered the 
bustling little city and delivered two of his 
letters, one to the mayor and the other to the 
chief of police. Both letters gained him a cor- 
dial reception and he went back to his hotel 
vastly encouraged. On the stand in his room 
was a letter for him. It bore no postmark and 
there was a dirty smudge on the back where it 
had been thoroughly sealed. Letters seemed 
to be the order of the day. 

‘‘Brown,’’ it impolitely began, ‘‘you’re wast- 
ing your time and risking your health here. 
This is to notify you that this city won’t give 
you a franchise. You might as well go back to 
Altoona or New York, and the quicker the 
better.’’ 

The letter was signed ‘‘Calamity John.’’ 

Brown read the letter several times and ex- 
amined it from every side. It was cheap busi- 
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ness paper and the penmanship gave evidence 
of the writer’s desire to disguise his identity. 
Furthermore Ned had never to his knowledge 
seen it before. It was written backhand and 
some of the letters were printed in capitals. 
But if the writing gave him no indication of the 
writer neither did it give him any trepidation 
or new anxiety as to the outcome of his mission. 

“Tt merely shows,’’ said Ned to himself, 
“‘that they, whoever they are, are not so darned 
sure of themselves either. That letter is a 
proof of the weakness of the Gold and Stock. 
Only a guy who was afraid he would not suc- 
ceed any other way would write a letter like 
that. We’ll see.’’ And he carefully placed the 
letter in a safe place to use later in case he 
should find it necessary. 

Ned had decided to locate his camp down by 
the bank of the river just outside the town. 
This was to be near the point where he ex- 
pected to land the logs he wanted to use for 
telephone poles, and also to have a place for the 
men where they would not be too near the ever- 
present temptation of the saloons of the city 
proper. Several days before he had seen an 
old abandoned tannery, which had several out- 
buildings around it. They were all in a sad 
state of dilapidation, but Ned rightly guessed 
after his hasty inspection that they could be 
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put into usable shape for his purpose. Most 
of the buildings were along the river bank. 
There was also an office building higher up the 
bank on the street level. This would do for the 
office and the workshop. The storerooms as 
well as the sleeping quarters could be located 
in the lower buildings. 

After looking over the place again, Ned 
started out to find who owned it. It took the 
rest of the afternoon to discover that after the 
tanner had failed the property had been taken 
over by a blacksmith named Jones. The latter 
had not paid any taxes on it and the city would 
have sold it for taxes again if there had been 
any prospect of finding a purchaser. The 
blacksmith apparently had no intention of 
working the property. 

When Ned got around to the blacksmith shop 
late in the afternoon he found to his amaze- 
ment that someone had been there ahead of 
him. 

‘‘Well, I swan,’’ exclaimed Jones, ‘‘what’s 
happened to this here town? That there prop- 
erty has stood idle for three years now and not 
any kind of an offer from nobody. And now, 
all of a sudden, here comes two fellers, all in 
the same afternoon, that wants to rent it.’’ 

‘Who else wants it?’’ asked Ned quickly. 

‘¢Heller named Allen from New York. Just 
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left here fifteen minutes ago. Smooth spoken 
chap, he was, and purty swell dresser.”’ 

The man seemed to be in a communicative 
frame of mind. Ned could easily construct 
what had happened. He had been followed all 
the afternoon and someone of whom he had in- 
quired about the old tannery had told Allen. 
This was his first move to checkmate him. But 
the impression Allen had left on the black- 
smith did not seem to be so very favorable. 
Possibly a little strategy might enlist him on 
his side if he had not already leased the 
premises. 

‘Could you turn me out about a thousand 
iron braces for telephone poles?’’ asked Ned 
ingenuously. 

‘¢‘Huh,’’ grunted the smith, ‘‘telephone busi- 
ness, too. Stranger’n ever. You don’t look 
like his kind exactly.’’ 

‘‘Well, I’m glad of that,’’ replied Ned, with 
the feeling that this country smith was getting 
more out of the conversation than he was. ‘‘To 
tell you the truth, he does not like me and I 
don’t like him. Furthermore, he came up here 
just to stop me getting my line into this town. 
Do you intend to rent him the tannery?”’ 

‘‘Wall, I told him I did not know as I had 
a right to rent it to him account of not being 
so very clear on my title. But he said that 
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didn’t make no difference to him and I rented 
it to him. He paid me twenty dollars as a 
binder and he was going to discuss the exact 
terms of the lease tomorrow. He seemed to 
be in a tarnation hurry.’’ 

Ned thought a moment, then he came to a 
conclusion. 

**T don’t suppose that you care whether he is 
in that property or whether I am, but I made 
up my mind that I wanted to be in it this after- 
noon and IJ am just stubborn enough not to want 
Allen to keep me out. Now look here. You 
have not paid any taxes on that property for 
several years. If you rent it, the town will 
expect you to pay the back taxes, won’t it?’’ 

‘Gosh, son, yer right.’ Then, after a mo- 
ment, ‘‘What do you suggest?’’ 

‘‘T was just thinking,’’ said Ned, ‘‘that you 
would not get enough in rent out of the lease 
to pay for the taxes. So that would leave you 
a loser any way you look at the matter. And 
the same thing would happen no matter who 
leased it from you. It would be a favor to you 
if someone took it off your hands entirely. 
Suppose I pay you a hundred dollars for the 
property and then I will have to pay the back 
taxes and the future ones as well. Then on 
top of that, and as a special consideration, I 
will install a telephone between your house and 
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your shop and one from your shop to the tan- 
nery, and I will guarantee you three years’ tele- 
phone tolls free. How’s that?’’ 

‘‘TDone,’’ said the smith. ‘‘Give me the 
money and tomorrow I will meet you at the 
city clerk’s office at eight o’clock and give you 
a deed to the property. Then I will return the 
money to Allen.’’ 

‘¢Why do that?’’ asked Ned, smiling. ‘‘That 
twenty dollars was one day’s rental if you 
want to make that price. Allen left the terms 
to be decided later.’’ . 

‘“‘T swan, you telephone feilers are pretty 
clever,’’ laughed the blacksmith as he shook 
hands. ‘‘My name’s Jones, Moses Jones, and 
Mrs. Jones will feel right pert havin’ the first 
telephone in McKeesport. See yer tomorrow 
at eight. Good night.’’ 

‘‘Good night,’’ said Ned, as he turned away 
with his first battle won. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
BRING THE HAMMERS 


True to his word, Moses Jones met Ned at 
the office of the city clerk at eight o’clock. The 
formalities of the transfer were speedily at- 
tended to, and deed to the tannery was soon in 
possession of Ned Brown for the Bell Tele- 
phone Company. Ned did not know how much 
this was going to cost the telephone company,. 
but that was a bridge that he could not now 
recross, for he had burned it behind him. He 
would have to succeed now. And, too, the 
property was ideally suited to the needs of the 
company both now and in the future, though the 
buildings would all have to be replaced. 

‘‘Do you know where I can find a few men 
to work for me up here, men whom I can rely 
upon?’’ he asked Jones. 

‘<T got two boys that I can spare, good strong 
boys, and I guess I can scare up a few others, 
though they don’t know nothin’ about the tele- 
phone business. My boys can use a hammer 
splendid.’’ 
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‘“‘That will be fine. Let’s get them now. I 
want to take immediate possession. I must 
send a telegram and I’ll meet you in half an 
hour at the hotel. Probably the boys will be 
enough to start in with. I expect a lineman 
or two today from New York. Tell them to 
bring the hammers.’’ And they both laughed. 


Ned would have done his telegraphing the 


night before, but he knew now that his every 
move was being watched and he did not know 
whether he could trust the operator not to show 
the message he sent. He decided not to risk 
it. But now he was going to show his hand any- 
way in a few moments, so he sent the follow- 
ing to Vail: 

‘‘Unless lineman bringing money send mes- 
senger with thousand buying site.’’ 

By the time he reached the Centre House the 
three Jones’ had driven up and were waiting 
for him. The boys were alert looking and evi- 
dently had inherited some of their father’s 
brawn. Ned had a feeling that they might need 
_ it. Each had a broad grin on his face and a 
hammer in his hand. That hammer suggestion 
had added relish to the description of the job 
that the boys’ father had given them. Ned 
climbed into the wagon and chatted with the 
boys as they trotted along. 

As the wagon drew up to the door of the 
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_ tannery office, an unusual air of bustle and stir 
met the astonished gaze of its latest owner. 
The only occupants of the tannery for the last 
three years had been rats. The two boys were 
in the habit of hunting them there when they 
wanted something more exciting than fishing. 
Now there was a gang of half a dozen men hard 
at work cleaning up the place and nailing up 
boards that had fallen from everywhere. 
Allen was giving orders in a loud and 
authoritative voice. As the wagon stopped and 
Jones and his sons alighted, Allen turned 
around. Ned had stayed in the wagon. 

‘‘Eixpected to see you soon,’’ cried Allen, 
recognizing Jones. ‘‘I suppose you want to get 
the rest of your money. I figure that you have 
about five coming to you. This place isn’t 
worth more than twenty-five dollars a month, 
and on a long-time lease I ought to get it for 
twenty. It’s in terrible shape. I ought to 
make you fix it up before I start in and I would 
too, if I hadn’t been in such a hurry.”’ 

‘“You’re going too fast for me right now,’’ 
drawled Jones. ‘‘I just sold this place and I 
got to deliver it right over to the new owner, 
that is, after today. But I reckon he won’t say 
nothing if you want to put in the day fixin’ it 
up fur him.’’ 

‘What do you mean, you sold it. You can’t 
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do that. You just rented it to me, and you 
said yourself that you would come over here 
this morning and settle the length of the lease 
and the terms with me.”’ 

‘‘Right,’’ said Jones. ‘‘That’s what I said 
and here I be. And I’m tellin’ yer now that 
the length of the lease is one day and the terms 
is twenty dollars a day.’’ 

For a moment Allen was too astounded to 
say anything. He had rather prided himself 
on the way he had outwitted Ned. The place 
that Ned had selected was as good as any in 
McKeesport and because Ned wanted it, was all 
the more desirable. But this unexpected turn 
of affairs was too much even for Allen’s agile 
brain to comprehend. But his injured pride 
soon brought speech tumbling to his lips. 

“‘It’s a trick. I don’t believe a word of it. 
Who’d you sell it to, you old double-crossing 
mossback!’? 

Passing over the unsavory epithet with un- 
ruffled feelings, Jones pere waved a hand to 
the wagon as he made an exaggerated bow to 
Allen. 

‘‘Let me introduce the new owner of this 
place, Mr. Ned Brown.’’ 

With deliberation and unconcern Brown 
descended from the ancient Concord wagon 
and stood beside the blacksmith and _ his 
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sons. It was a formidable looking quartette. 

*‘T understand from Mr. Jones here,’’ be- 
gan Ned, ‘‘that you have leased this place for 
a day. I have no intention of disturbing your 
possession, but as the owner I would like to 
look the place over and see what I have bought. 
I have brought a few of my engineers with me 
to determine what repairs will be necessary. I 
hope we will not inconvenience you,’’ and he 
bowed politely to Allen and started toward the 
office. 

““Not on your life,’’ cried Allen, alive at once. 
‘‘Not a step further. This place is mine and 
I’m going to keep it. You can’t do anything 
like that tome. Stand back.’’ 

‘‘Now, Allen, don’t be a fool. Any landlord 
can look over his own property. I have no in- 
tention of disturbing any of your property and 
I’m going to see to it that you don’t disturb 
any of mine. Iam going into that office.’”? And 
Ned advanced on the threatening Allen. 

Allen gave back. He had felt the power of 
Ned’s right arm and he was not planning to 
try conclusions with him again single handed. 
But there were seven of them to four of the 
opponents and he was desperately afraid to let 
Ned see what he had already stored in the 
office. As he backed up toward the doorway, he 
called to his men. 
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‘“‘No one goes into this office, men, under- 
stand. You two guard this door and the rest 
of you see that these bums are thrown out into 
the road.’’ 

‘You are bringing this thing on yourself,’’ 
said Ned, as he turned to the Joneses. ‘‘Draw 
your hammers, boys, and follow me.’’ 

Before he could turn around toward Allen, 
a stone thrown with accuracy and force from 
the corner of the office struck him in the back 
of the head and Ned went down in a heap, head 
first, into the path. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
FULL POCKETS 


Ir was a merry fight while it lasted and the 
hammers of the Jones’s cut a swath around the 
prostrate body of Brown until they were en- 
tirely surrounded and outnumbered. The un- 
seen hand which had hurled the stone with such 
unerring aim proved to belong to a fighting 
man of splendid proportions and qualities of 
leadership that Allen lacked in actual combat. 
Outnumbered eight to three, the Joneses soon 
saw the futility of the struggle and signed their 
willingness to a truce. Allen was for keeping 
the unconscious Ned in his possession, and 
though Moses Jones was bitterly opposed to 
allowing it, he saw no way to prevent. 

‘“<That boy needs a doctor, and if any harm 
comes to him for lack of attention, this will be 
the sorriest day you ever lived. I’m just going 
to have the constable here to look you fellers 
over, anyway !’’ 

<‘Well, if that’s the way you feel about it,’’ 
said the stranger who had led the attack, ‘‘you 
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all better stay here a while and cool off. There 
is plenty of room for all of you. Walk right 
in. But leave the hammers outside. Next time 
you go calling you better leave them home. 
They got you into a peck of trouble today.”’ 

The Jones family was herded into one of the 
rooms of the run-down office and Brown was 
taken into the larger room. To keep the black- 
smith and his family from carrying out the 
threat to call the sheriff they were each seated 
on a chair and carefully bound to the seat, back 
and rounds. A guard was also stationed in the 
room to see that the knots held and that none 
of them helped to untie the others. With Ned 
there was no need of this. When he came to 
after applications of wet cloths he was so weak 
that he could not lift his head and seemed posi- 
tively unable to speak. Allen was alarmed. 
He was not actually courageous and the sight 
of blood and the thought of death always turned 
him pale. 

‘“ Just leave him to me,’’ said the tall bruiser 
confidently. ‘‘I’ve knocked ’em that way plenty 
times. He’ll be all right. If he don’t come out 
of it soon we’ll kidnap a doctor. If that don’t 
work, why he just fell into the river and hit his 
head on a stone. Who’ll know the difference?’’ 

‘‘That damned Jones and his boys. They 
know.”’ 
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‘‘When they get out of here, we will have 
all we want in McKeesport and will be on our 
way. Better yet, we can fake up an accident. 
One of the men can dress in this guy’s clothes. 
The whole bloomin’ Jones family can look on 
while we let this decoy out and tell him to git. 
He will be staggering around on the edge of the 
bank and will fall in and the Joneses will see 
him. We will make an effort to find him but it 
will be rather dark and this decoy can swim 
around the bend, and for all the rest of the 
world knows, Brown’s drowned.’’ 

““Gee, Custer what a brain you got for crime. 
Just the same, I don’t like this layout. We’re 
sitting on dynamite.’’ 

The other flashed a knowing look at the box 
on which Allen was sitting. The smaller man 
jumped as though he had been shot. He ac- 
tually was sitting on a box of dynamite. To 
cover up his nervous embarrassment, he gave 
Ned’s limp body a shove with his foot and said: 

‘““Why don’t you search this guy’s pockets? 
Maybe he will have something that will be of 
interest to us or the boss.”’ 

‘““Good idea. Little change, anyway. I’m 
most broke. Hello, here’s some letters and by 
Golly, here’s the deed to this property. He 
sure enough bought it.’’ 

While the man addressed as Jim searched 
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further, Allen took the letters out of the en- 
velope and read them. The second one was 
from the office manager in New York. Ned had 
received it the evening before. It informed 
him that a new lineman was to arrive on the 
train the next day with funds and important 
letters for him, and to meet him at the train as 
he was a green hand and not used to traveling 
alone. It added that he might not look the 
part, but that Ned would know him right 
away. 

‘‘Say,’’ said Allen excitedly, ‘‘look here, 
this is today. He will be in on the same train 
you came on at noon. Don’t you think some 
one ought to meet him? He’d have a hell of 
a time finding Brown unless we show him some 
hospitality. You’ve got half an hour-and the 
Jones chariot is still at the door.’’ 

Both chuckled at this crack. Things were 
breaking right. Then Jim gave another ex- 
clamation. He had found the first draft of the 
telegram that Ned had sent that morning. He 
had put it in his pocket rather than tear it up 
or throw it in the waste basket. It read: 

‘*Unless lineman bringing money send spe- 
cial messenger with a thousand buying site.’? 
Then the words ‘‘special’’ and ‘‘a’’? had been 
scratched out. 


‘‘T’ll bet he’s from New England,’’ laughed 
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Jim derisively. ‘‘Pretty good haul, anyway. 
One of these bird’s bringin’ money, possibly 
both. Second messenger can’t possibly get 
here before Friday. Here, Allen, you keep all 
of this junk. I’m for the Jones’s carriage.”’ 

* + = * 


When the noon train drew into the station at 
McKeesport a dozen or more people got off the 
train. Three were women. Jim paid no at- 
tention to them. It was the one mistake he had 
made so far. With hat pulled well down over 
his eyes, he scanned the male passengers with 
gimlet-like glances. No one remotely re- 
sembling a lineman, even a green one, was 
among the passengers. None of the men had 
stopped to ask directions. Several looked like 
drummers and these had all piled into the 
Centre House bus with the women. Jim waited 
around for fully ten minutes and was about 
to give it up, when a short fat man, dressed in 
the height of fashion accosted him politely. 
He looked less like a lineman than any who 
had got off the train and Jim was on the point 
of turning away in surly fashion. 

The little fat man, however, stepped directly 
in his way. 

‘‘Can you tell me, my good man,’’ he began, 
‘‘where I can find a man by the name of Ned 
Brown?’ ; 


CHAPTER XL 
THE SPOILS OF WAR 


Dip you ever watch your favorite mouser 
after a mouse? Do it some time. It is an il- 
luminating lesson in the relentlessness of keenly 
calculated pursuit. But if you want to be ut- 
terly disgusted with the intelligence and 
acumen of that selfsame cat, try to show her 
some time where there is a mouse in plain sight 
and just aching to be caught. Ten to one the 
mouse gets away. Why is it? I don’t know. 
Nobody knows. It seems to be the way with 
all hunters, even the human kind.’ It seems 
absolutely to upset their orientation. 

Crafty and resourceful as was Jim Gay, for 
it was he (you gentle reader, have probably 
guessed that some time ago), it had never en- 
tered his calculations that this mouse, so fat, 
so sleek and so ingenuous, would run right into 
his claws, so to speak. To find a lineman 
dressed up like a city dude was bad enough 
and a considerable shock to his sense of the fit- 
ness of things, but to have the foolish workman 
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unhesitatingly thrust his head into the very 
noose he had coiled so carefully for him, upset 
Jim entirely. More than that, it made him 
rather suspicions, though, to tell the truth, he 
could see no reason why. 

‘‘Are you a telephone lineman?’’ he asked 
somewhat haltingly and with evident astonish- 
ment. 

‘‘Yes, I was just sent up here from New York 
to go to work for Mr. Brown. Can you take 
me to him?’’ 

‘*Cer-tain-ly,’’ replied Jim, his tones belieing 
his words. ‘‘He sent me down to get you. 
Where’s your stuff?’’ 

‘<Sent it up to the Centre House. I am stop- 
ping there until the camp is established, or until 
I report to Brown.”’ 

Gay stopped in his tracks and shot a piercing 
look at this absurd workman. There couldn’t 
possibly be any trick about this thing, and he 
had seldom seen a face that betrayed less of 
guile and double dealing than the one which 
looked trustingly up into his. Yet instinct told 
him that all was not well. When they were 
seated in the wagon, Gay asked abruptly. 

‘““What’s your name?’’ 

‘‘Leigh, sir, Archibald Leigh.’? The name 
meant less than nothing to Gay. He was 
stumped. But possibly he had the money on 
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his person. Probably had. He wouldn’t have 
sense enough to hide it. The rest of the jour- 
ney took place in silence for the most part. 
Such conversation as Archie started was an- 
swered in monosyllables. 

‘‘Here’s the galoot they sent down to shinny 
up poles for Brown. Take a look at him,’’ an- 
nounced Gay as he ushered Archie into the 
room where Allen and two of his men waited, 
ready to blackjack a husky workingman with 
money and messages for their prisoner. 
Allen’s astonishment was even greater than 
Gay’s had been but was not mixed with 
the ‘same degree of suspicion. He took 
things more as he found them than this con- 
federate. 

‘‘Well, I’ll be switched. What does he think 
this business is, anyway, a pink tea? Where’s 
your overalls and clamps?”’ 

‘“*T sent them up to the hotel. I just want to 
tell Mr. Brown that I have arrived safely and 
that I am ready to go to work.’’ 

‘‘Not in those duds, Mister. The boss won’t 
know you. Jack, get some decent clothes for 
the gentleman. Take him into that room and 
see that he changes into them as fast as he 
can.’’ 

“See here,’? said Archie, bridling for the 
first time. ‘‘I did not come here to be ordered 
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around by you or anyone else. Take me to Mr. 
Brown at once.”’ 

**Don’t get gay with me, young fellow. I’m 
the foreman here and what I say goes. You do 
what I say and be quick about it.’’ And with 
that he gave the elegant Archie a none too 
gentle shove. 

Thoroughly aroused by this time and realiz- 
ing that he was being deliberately insulted, 
Archie let go a fairly good imitation of a round- 
house swing which caught the unprepared Allen 
squarely on the ear and stretched him at full 
length on the floor. As the other three closed 
in on him he swung, jabbed, panted and swore 
in impotent fury and out of all alignment with 
the plan he had hastily made on the platform 
of the station. Gay had recovered from his 
suspicions and one well-aimed blow brought 
Archie sprawling to the floor, the wind and fight 
entirely knocked out of him. 

There being no other place in the building to 
stow him, Archie was carried into the room 
where the Joneses sat solemnly tied to their 
several chairs. His fine clothes were stripped 
from him and when he recovered his breath he 
was given a workman’s outfit and told to put 
it on if he felt cold. The pride of a Fifth 
Avenue tailor was being pawed over by profane 
hands in the other room. The five hundred dol- 
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lars that his wallet contained was eagerly con- 
fiscated and the other contents of the pockets 
were distributed as best suited the whims of 
Archie’s captors. 

After the partition of the spoils, the two 
major conspirators sat down to a serious coun- 
cil of war. 

‘‘We’ve got to work fast now,’ said Allen. 
‘‘We’ve got too many prisoners. Has Brown 
shown any signs of recovering?”’ 

“Nope, still groggy and all he does is mumble 
once in a while. It’s too late to do anything 
tonight, but in the morning I guess we better go 
through with the plan I suggested so’s to be 
on the safe side. Then if he don’t recover, 
we’ll have an alibi. We'll just fix up that deed 
so that it will look as though Brown sold us 
this property. We’ll have to hold the black- 
smith a little longer and I think that we better 
get the whole family out into the woods in the 
cabin on the bluff tomorrow, as soon after they 
witness this little drama as we can. We will 
all take turns watching tonight and Jack better 
put the team down in the shed by the river. 
Feed the team but don’t bother to give the pris- 
oners anything. They will be a little more 
tractable in the morning. Tell Jack that we will 
rehearse him in the impersonation act tomor- 
row. He is the same size as Brown and he is 
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a pretty good actor. My first watch. I’ll call 
you at two.”’ 

And so this armed camp settled down to 
sleep. And the rats, which had remained in un- 
disputed possession of the old tannery for three 
years, marveled at the strange personal differ- 
ences that kept their natural enemies from in- 
terfering with their ratty noctural pursuits. 


CHAPTER XLI 
‘Sum GREAT FRAME-UP’’ 


Ir Gay had not been so busy at the tannery 
he might have learned something at the Centre 
House which would have substantiated the re- 
luctance with which he captured Archibald 
Leigh. But both he and Allen were certain that 
they had all the pawns of the game in their own 
hands and for the first time in a week the watch 
on the Centre House was discontinued. 

When the depot bus drew up and its usual 
complement of drummers was discharged, these 
knights of the road all lined up on the sidewalk 
as a sort of escort of honor for a bewitching 
young creature in furs and furbelows who de- 
scended majestically to the sidewalk. This 
honor escort all followed her into the lobby and 
all but looked over her shoulder as she wrote in 
a firm hand in the hotel register ‘‘Gloria Van 
Norton, New York City.’? Under it she regis- 
tered ‘Archibald Leigh, New York City,’’ and 
asked for two rooms. 

It really wasn’t like Jim Gay at all to ignore 
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the fair sex, as he had done that noon, and had 
he not been so intent on finding the expected 
telephone lineman he certainly would have no- 
ticed Gloria because she was the most conspic- 
uous object on the train and on the platform. 
Gloria, on her part, had her eyes open. The 
first person she saw upon alighting was Gay, 
for whom the New York police had been search- 
ing ever since he shot Ned Brown in Schmidt’s 
saloon. Keeping Archie between her and Gay, 
she hurried to the bus, the while explaining to 
Archie what she suspected and formulating 
with him a plan for finding out where Gay was 
staying in McKeesport and what he was doing 
there. 

Archie’s sudden thirst for work had given 
his sister-in-law a confidence in his abilities 
which thrilled this reformed tea-hound to the 
core and the idea of stalking this tall and stal- 
wart outlaw, a thought which would have been 
dismissed a month ago as utterly uninteresting, 
as well as dangerous, now thrilled him. Gloria 
had insisted that he wear his most trustful and 
ingenuous expression and let Gay do all the 
talking. The time was too short to make any 
very elaborate plans. They had agreed, how- 
ever, to meet at dinner time. If Archie didn’t 
appear at the hotel that night, it would be a 
signal to Gloria that he was in danger. 
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Archie didn’t appear. If he had, Gloria 
would not have recognized him, and he scarcely 
recognized himself in the greasy overalls, hob- 
nailed shoe and corduroy coat which had been 
thrown at him in exchange for his own finery. 
Conversation with the Joneses under the cir- 
cumstances was difficult. He knew nothing 
about them and to them he was merely a rifled 
rake from the city. Though he resolved to stay 
awake and watch for an opportunity to escape, 
it was well into the morning before the odor 
of hot coffee recalled him to this resolve. 

The rising sun found the occupants of the 
ancient tannery as it had left them the night 
before, except that Allen professed to see a 
suspicious change in the position of Ned 
Brown’s body on the floor where it had re- 
mained ever since the fight of the day before. 
The gang resolved to put the plan of the night 
before into effect immediately. Allen and Gay 
with Jack, the man chosen to impersonate 
Brown, carefully went over every angle of the 
plan until Jack seemed letter perfect and able 
to carry out his part. Then they left him to 
exchange clothes with the comatose Brown 
while they went into the room where the 
Joneses and Archie were enjoying the first food 
they had had for twenty-four hours. The 
chairs to which they were bound were re- 
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arranged with seeming carelessness so that all 
of the three had an excellent view of the river 
bank out of the back windows. 

Allen and Gay had their breakfast in the 
same room. When they had finished Allen 
looked at the watch. 

‘“Well, I guess we better let Brown go. He’s 
all right again except that he is a little weak. 
By the way, Jones, this property that you sold 
him has been sold to us. You will be inter- 
ested to know that I’m going up to City Hall 
today to record the new deed. I'll just go 
out and say good-bye to Brown.’’ 

The Joneses looked at each other. Archie 
straightened up in astonishment. Allen went 
into the next room to give the signal to Jack. 
A moment later, he returned to the room and 
stood smiling at the window. All of the Joneses 
watched incredulously the apparently weak and 
staggering figure of Ned Brown. He made his 
uncertain way through the cluttered back yard 
of the tannery, halted a moment on the steep 
bank of the river, turned dizzily, and put his 
hand to his head and then, and to their horror, 
fell blindly over the bank and disappeared 
from their sight. 

They well knew that there was nothing to ar- 
rest his fall to the river thirty feet below. 


CHAPTER XLII 
LOST 


Tue feelings of those in the room as they 
watched Ned Brown reel over the edge of the 
bank and disappear into the depths of the river 
below were strong, diverse and unconcealed. 
Rage, despair, fear, relief, all were there. The 
Joneses were roused to a high pitch of indigna- 
tion. The blacksmith, whose language was 
usually temperate and mild, swore great oaths 
and called down the curses of high heaven on 
the men who would leave a weak, wounded man 
to perish in the river. Allen, who was enjoy- 
ing the whole plot as he had seldom enjoyed any 
of his villainy before, at length thought that 
for appearance sake he better send a man to 
see what had become of the henchman who had 
impersonated Brown. When the man came 
back and reported that there was no sign of 
him, Allenwas not surprised. The man brought 
back Ned’s hat, which had fallen off in his 
tumble over the bank. 

Archie, who was more profoundly moved than 
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any of the persons in the room, took the hat 
in his hands reverently. It was a sign to him 
that he would never have the opportunity to 
make up to its owner the grievous deception 
he had practiced upon him. Then, too, there 
was Gloria. She had come to McKeesport with 
high hopes. She had, by the very thought of 
seeing Ned, regained all of her former spirit 
and zest for life. With Archie turning his 
thoughts to industry, with his confession fresh 
in her mind, and his promise to set Ned’s mind 
at ease, it is no wonder that this trip to Mc- 
Keesport was the most thrilling of Gloria’s 
life. What an ending to such bright hopes for 
all of them. 

And then, too, there was the Telephone Com- 
pany. The Bell people were depending in no 
uncertain measure on Ned’s ability to put over 
the franchise here to raise more money to fight 
the injunction, which threatened to be made a 
permanent one. The hopes of the Telephone 
Company had also gone down in that fall from 
the river bank that they had all seen so plainly. 

When Allen had satisfied to the full his appe- 
tite for seeing people suffer, he bethought him 
of the necessity of transferring the deed and of 
stringing the wires which would secure the 
franchise for the Gold and Stock, and thus 
cement the whole region of the coal and steel 
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centre around Pittsburgh. His own equipment 
had not come and he was in something of a 
quandary. All arrangements had been made 
the preceding week to string it and the rights 
of way had been contracted. He had put in 
some hard work securing that. As usual, it 
was the resourceful Gay who came to the 
rescue. 

‘‘Why not use Brown’s equipment? I saw 
it all down at the station, and I have all his 
checks and receipts that we emptied from his 
pockets right here. We can string the wires on 
trees and the corners of houses, anything to 
get.a wire from the station to the city hall. 
Once we get that through we get a franchise. 
It would take weeks to get logs and plant them.”’ 

‘‘Gee, Custer; right again. You take the men 
down with Jones’ team to the station and start 
right in from there. If we can get it through in 
a couple of days we won’t have to move these 
prisoners away at all. They can stay right 
here. And we will send one of the men to their. 
house to say that they have gone up into the 
woods to cut poles for Brown, leaving their 
team here. Hustle now.’’ 

When Archie did not appear for breakfast, 
and Gloria learned that he had not returned 
to the hotel all night, she became alarmed in 
earnest. Archie was not used to fending for 
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himself, and she had suggested this adventure 
herself. It is true he had entered into it with 
all the enthusiasm she could have wished and 
she had been proud of her brother-in-law. But, 
just the same, she felt responsible for him. 
Gay she knew as a cruel, crafty and relentless 
villain. She shuddered to think that she her- 
self might have fallen into his hands. Allen 
was here, too. And now Archibald was in their 
power. 

It disturbed her, too, that Brown had not been 
to his room since nine the preceding morning. 
She looked forward to her meeting with him 
with some trepidation, it is true, but not to see 
him at all when she had journeyed all this 
distance for that very purpose, that was 
unbearable. 

Forcing herself to eat breakfast as calmly 
as possible, she inquired her way to the police 
station. Here she told her story, or as much 
of it as she thought best. And she gave a 
minute description of the two missing persons, 
Archibald Leigh and Ned Brown. The chief 
had met Brown and had taken an instant liking 
to him. 

‘<T like that young fellow,’’ said he, sadly 
shaking his head. ‘‘I told him I hoped he would 
succeed. But he had a hard row to hoe. An- 
other company has had a representative here 
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for a week and they have secured a right of 
way. If they get into the city hall first, I sup- 
pose, under the circumstances, the mayor would 
have to give them the franchise. I’ll bet that 
has something to do with his disappearance, if 
he has actually disappeared. We’ll have to find 
this Allen, but I never heard of Gay. You say 
he is wanted in New York, too, and for shooting 
Brown once before. Well, well. We haven’t 
a very big force, but every man Jack will be 
put on the job of—’’ 

The chief was interrupted by his desk man, 
who said that a woman who was almost beside 
herself wanted to see him and that nothing 
would do but she must see him right away. Be- 
fore he had finished, a big, middle aged, slovenly 
dressed woman with tear-stained face and 
violently waving hands pushed past him and 
fairly threw herself at the police guardian of 
the city. 

“‘Oh, Mr. Chief. Whereis he? Where is he? 
He hain’t been out one night sence we was mar- 
ried. And my two boys, too. They is all gone. 
I’m nigh dead worryin’ and frettin’,’’? and she 
broke down entirely, sobbing, moaning and 
wringing her hands. Anxious as she herself 
was, Gloria instinctively tried to protect her and 
comfort her. 

‘“Why, if it ain’t the blacksmith’s wife. What 
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in tarnation has struck this town. Everybody’s 
gittin’ lost all at once. Sergeant,’’ he called, 
excitedly, ‘‘run over and tell the mayor that I 
want to swear in a posse. Then take a man 
with you and go over to the blacksmith shop 
and try to find Jones and his two sons. They’re 
lost. Hurry up.’’ 

Later that morning, when he had seen the 
start of the work of stringing the wires from 
the station, Allen thought he better take a look 
at Ned Brown and see if his condition looked 
any better. The alibi, in case he did not re- 
cover, had been perfectly established with 
plenty of competent witnesses. The darker 
deed could wait for a day or two. 

Making sure that all his prisoners were safe, 
he opened the door into the room where he had 
left Brown on the floor. He chuckled to him- 
self as he saw that the figure wore the clothes 
of Jack. But what was this? The figure gave 
a sudden jerk. To his amazement he noticed 
that the wrists and ankles were tightly bound 
with rope. Brown must have come to when 
Jack was changing clothes with him. Con- 
temptuously he kicked the figure over on its 
face. In spite of the gag in the mouth he saw 
that it was not Brown at all. It was Jack. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
ARCHIE ESCAPES 


Nep Brown’s fake fall over the bank of the 
river, out of sight of the watchers he was mor- 
ally certain were behind the windows of the old 
tannery office, was the culmination of a plan 
which had entered his battered head almost as 
soon as he regained consciousness and realized 
that he was a prisoner. His pretended uncon- 
sciousness had enabled him to overhear all the 
plans of Allen and Gay and thus to turn to his 
own account the last devilish plan by which 
they hoped to establish an alibi in case of his 
death. 

The place where Ned pretended to fall was 
not as steep as the rest of the bank. Catching 
hold of the bushes that grew out of the side of 
the bank he saved himself a tumble into the 
water. As he crawled along the slippery in- 
cline, hanging on for dear life, Ned realized 
that it had been no effort for him to imitate 
a weak and dizzy walk as he came out of the 
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all that he could do, with all the advantage of 
surprise on his part, to overcome that husky 
young man, keep him from erying out and pre- 
vent the noise of the combat from reaching the 
other room. It had taken the last ounce of his 
strength. Now that he was safe for the time 
being, a strong reaction set in. The lack of 
food for so long, his overwrought nerves, the 
pain his head still gave him, as well as his 
anxiety for the success of his undertaking com- 
bined almost overcame him. He stopped a mo- 
ment to rest in a cave-in in the bank. He must 
have lost cosciousness for a time, because he 
was recalled to himself by the shouts of one of 
the men calling ‘‘ Jack, Jack.’’ 

Ned scarcely knew how he reached the Centre 
House, but he had a vague recollection of a 
blue-coated figure assisting him. Food, medi- 
cine, bandages, and then sleep. And how he 
did sleep, mercifully forgetful of the danger in 
which others still stood; unaware of the danger 
that threatened Gloria. 

Only one man had been left to watch the 
prisoners, and the blacksmith and his stalwart 
sons were the only ones from whom this guard 
anticipated any trouble or resistance. Archie 
was not even securely tied. Wriggling free 
and watching his chance while the guard was 
in the other room, Archie, still clad in the habil- 
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iments of toil that sat so ludicrously upon him, 
crept out of the office and crawled on his belly 
to a tree which gave him shelter. Here he lay 
for a moment recovering his breath. Then he 
crawled to, another tree. This he kept up for 
nearly a mile, until all possibility of being seen 
was past. Hven then he ran stooping over and 
looking back over the path he had traversed 
as though he expected to see his late captors 
jump out at him from every tree and house 
corner. 

Being a stranger, and appareled in such 
shriekingly unsuitable clothing, it is no wonder 
that among so many looking for missing per- 
sons that day some one of them should be at- 
tracted to Archie. One of these stopped him 
on suspicion. While he answered to the name, 
he certainly did not answer to the description 
of one of the missing persons, so he was 
promptly taken to the station house. Only 
Gloria and the sobbing Mrs. Jones were there. 
But Gloria amid tears and laughter so certainly 
identified Archie that the amateur detective 
turned him over to her custody forthwith. 

As they started up the street together, Archie 
in quick, breathless sentences recounted to his 
sister-in-law all that had occurred to him since 
he left her on the station platform. When he 
came to the part that concerned the plunge of 
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Ned Brown over the river bank his voice choked 
up and tears came into his eyes. He thought 
he knew how Gloria would take this news and 
he was more sorry for her sake than he was 
for his own. But he was mistaken. Gloria 
was one who never gave up. Though her heart 
almost stopped beating, her spirit flamed up as 
it always did when danger or difficulty threat- 
ened. 

‘“But you didn’t see him fall into the water, 
did you? And even if he did, he is a fine 
swimmer. He might have gone down with the 
eurrent around some bend in the river, so that 
the man you call Jack could not have seen him 
when he went out to look.’’ 

‘<“That’s right,’’ said Archie stopping in the 
street. ‘‘He might have escaped, just as you 
say. But he was very weak, we could all see 
that. And I think the fall would be twenty 
feet and maybe more.”’ 

‘‘Well, let’s not stand here talking about it. 
Can’t we get a team and go out to the river. 
We can at least look along the river bank. 
Come on.’’ 

And on they went, for there was no carriage 
and no team that they could hire. Archie knew 
the danger he was bringing upon Gloria and 
he was anxious to strike the river far enough 
below the tannery so that the rival telephone 
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gang would not see them. But neither of them 
knew the country and they reached the stream 
only a short distance from Archie’s erstwhile 
prison-house. From where he stood he pointed 
it out to her. They both ran some unnecessary 
risk in reconnoitering the place. 

‘“<T suppose those tough looking men are still 
there,’’ reflected Archie, who had no means of 
knowing that the three men who had shared 
his incarceration were named Jones or that the 
whole of McKeesport was and had been looking 
high and low for them all day. 

‘‘What men?’’ asked Gloria in astonish- 
ment. 

‘Oh just three ill-favored and low-brow in- 
dividuals, who were no better than the gang 
that had captured them. I did not even hold 
communication with them. They could not talk 
without swearing. We had nothing in common, 
don’t you know, except that none of us wanted 
to stay there.’’ 

‘“‘Do you mean to say that you escaped and 
made no effort to assist them to get away? 
Why Archie, I am astonished at you.’’ 

‘““They would have done the same with me. 
It was a case of each for himself and I was the 
lucky one. Just the same, I suppose I should 
have made some report of it at the police sta- 
tion. But we can’t help them just now. We 
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may be seen if we stay here. Let’s try to get 
down this bank. Or rather I will go down and 
look along the shore and you keep a lookout 
from up here. But I warn you, keep under 
cover as much as possible.’’ 

Not five minutes after Archie had descended 
the bank and almost before he had begun to 
look for traces of the vanished Brown, a pierc- 
ing shriek rent the air and stopped as suddenly 
as it had started. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 
IN THE TOILS 


‘Ancuise knew very well what that ery meant. 
He and Gloria had been observed from the tan- 
nery and Gloria had been caught. His first 
impulse was to go to her defense. But he was 
at a great disadvantage. He was at the bottom 
of a bank that would take him a full ten minutes 
to scale. Then he would be no match for those 
strong arms that had once before encircled him. 
Besides he could be of more assistance free 
than he could if the ruffians caught him again. 
With this thought in mind he made a dash down 
the bank. . 

But his movements had been heard from the 
top. To his dismay he heard heavy sliding 
sounds as of some large man coming pell mell 
down the bank. Concealing himself as best he 
could in the bushes, Archie waited for what 
might betide. The plan proved fortunate. The 
descending one lost his footing and slid to a 
point directly opposite where Archie crouched. 
He was within arms length of his quarry be- 
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fore he caught his balance. On the spur of the 
moment, Archie lashed out at him and had the 
satisfaction of seeing his pursuer go tumbling 
head over heads into the stream below. 

Archie did not wait to see if he could get out. 
He scrambled up the bank as fast as he could 
go and did another Marathon toward the police 
station. On the way he passed a building with 
the sign of the Centre House on it. More fit- 
ting clothes would add weight to his argu- 
ments, and Archie was a thorough believer in 
the adage ‘‘Clothes Make the Man.”’ 

It required all his persuasiveness in spite of 
his elegant diction and metropolitan language 
to convince the clerk that he was Archibald 
Leigh and entitled to his room and trunks. 
When he descended, a much more gentlemanly 
looking and feeling individual, he learned to 
his astonishment that Ned Brown was in his 
room. Ah, here was help he could rely upon 
and the opportunity to explain to Ned what an 
ingrate he had been. The doctor had just left 
and it was near night. As he burst into the 
room and awakened Ned, Archie had visions 
of what was happening to Gloria. And these 
visions made his words run together and 
tumble over each other like a roaring brook in 
a spring freshet. 

‘“‘Oh, N—, that is, Mr. Brown, I never was 
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so glad to see anyone in all my life. I have 
treated you terribly. Are you very much hurt? 
You must get up at once. I—I played you a 
very dirty— That’s it. Here are your 
clothes—. I apologize. Dashed sorry and all 
that. Really Iam. Shoes. Here. Apologize. 
Will you ever forgive me? Never mind now. 
Can’t explain now. Oh, hurry, hurry. Yes— 
Gloria, that is, Gloria doesn’t care a hang for 
that shrimp. Yes, my fault——Oh,—and she’s 
here now, and those villains have her at the old 
tannery. Hurry, hurry for your life and 
Gloria.’’ 

Roused from slumber as he had been, Ned 
was slow in grasping the import of the words, 
but the fact that Gloria was in McKeesport and 
that she was captured sent him out of bed and 
into his clothes post haste. Together they flew 
down the stairs, Ned, his bandages still on and 
Archie without his hat. As they rushed along 
Archie added details as best he could, consider- 
ing his stoutness and the shortness of his 
breath, to the impassioned recital he had made 
in the hotel. Ned forgave him on the fly, as it 
were. The attempt to shake hands on it nearly 
tripped them both up in the road. 

As they reached the tannery, Ned was as- 
tonished and dismayed to see that there was a 
telephone wire leading into the office. His 
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heart sank as he realized what that might mean 
to his project in McKeesport. If they could 
run it to the office, they could and they might 
already have run it to the city hall. But Ned 
had more important business than the tele- 
phone on his hands now. It was Archie who 
came forward with a plan of battle. 

‘*T’ll rush in,’’ he proposed, struggling with 
his breath, ‘‘and try to find where Gloria is be- 
fore they get over the surprise of seeing me. 
And if I can’t find her, maybe I can release one 
of the Jones persons. I have a penknife and I 
know just where everything in the place is. 
And you don’t. Surprise may make an open- 
ing which you can use to advantage. Don’t 
show yourself until you see a good opportun- 
ity, and if I find Gloria I will shout it to you 
at the top of my voiece.”’ 

The plan, though Ned thought it rather risky 
for Archie, and he admired him for it, had 
merit, considering there were but two of them, 
and they adopted it. Ned hid back of the door 
as Archie, penknife in hand, pulled it open and 
rushed in. 

Like all battle plans, this had to be made 
without knowing all of the facts concerning the 
enemy situation. For instance, Ned and 
Archie did not know that the entire gang had 
returned to the tannery, their day’s job fin- 
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ished. But on the other hand, there were ele- 
ments of dissention in the camp and lack of 
harmony among the leaders that they did not 
know either. One very nearly counterbalanced 
the other. 

When Gay had captured Gloria and taken 
her to the tannery office, he had found Allen 
there. Two men and one girl has always been 
a fruitful source of discord. It was in this 
case. Both men had worked together as long 
as their objects were the same. They had al- 
ways been the same as far as the Gold and 
Stock and the Schmidt affairs were concerned. 
And since Gay had become an outlaw to the 
New York police, Allen had a hold on the 
stronger man that he very much needed to 
maintain his seat in the control of their joint 
enterprises. But Gloria Vam Norton was a 
personal affair with both, and both wanted her. 

After Gloria’s first terror had subsided, and 
it began as soon as she realized that Archie 
had not been caught, she sensed this situation. 
It gave her a feeling, which, however repug- 
nant it might be to her, yet offered opportuni- 
ties which increased vastly the chances of her 
escape. Allen and Gay were engaged in a 
wordy battle in the room where Ned had been 
carried and from which he had made such a 
spectacular escape. Gloria was the other oc- 
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cupant of the room. For safety sake the door 
was locked and Gay had the key in his pocket. 
Gay had command of the immediate situation. 
He could thrash Allen with one hand behind 
him and Allen knew it. Gay also could com- 
mand the allegiance of all the men. They 
would do things for him that Allen could not 
make them do in a million years. They re- 
spected Gay and they came very near to de- 
spising Allen. He was nota leader. Gay could 
have taken Gloria right out from under Allen’s 
nose, but he must make Allen consent to it. He 
hadn’t received anything for his work here yet 
and that course would mean that he probably 
never would. Allen, coldly caleulating, was 
sparring for time. He knew Gay couldn’t wait. 

Gloria, watching the battle that was being 
waged so tensely yet so bloodlessly, for her 
possession, lost all sense of fear for herself in 
the contest itself. Presently she suggested, 

‘“Well why don’t you cut cards for me. 
That’s the way they do in all the adventure 
stories I ever read.”’ 

Gay appreciated the suggestion as an evi- 
dence of the nerve of his beautiful prisoner. 
Allen ‘scowled. Before either had an oppor- 
tunity to act on the suggestion there was a wild 
shout from the other room. 

‘‘Police! Police! The Police are coming.’’ 


CHAPTER XLV 
THE INEVITABLE STRUGGLE 


Wuen Archie burst into the room in which 
he had been imprisoned he found the Jones 
family enduring their incarceration as stoically 
as possible, guarded by two men. The sudden 
apparition naturally startled them, as Archie 
had hoped. Before they had recovered their 
poise or really recognized Archie in his new 
clothes, the little fat man had sprung across the 
room toward the blacksmith and had cut the 
ropes that held him before there was any inter- 
ference. As Jones rose stiffly from his chair, 
where he had been sitting so long that he was 
thoroughly cramped, Archie made toward the 
nearest son. Then the men awoke to the intent 
of the single handed invasion. Before he had 
touched his knife to the ropes that bound the 
boy, a heavy hand descended on his shoulder 
and he was spun dizzily across the room, his 
knife falling from his hand as he tried to keep 
his balance. Before he had righted himself the 
man was on top of him. Then it was that 
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Archie’s brain worked as fast as it ever did in 
his whole life. And instantly he put his thought 
into action. 

**Police, Police,’’ he shouted, ‘‘The police 
are coming.’’ 

Instinctively the man stopped to look over 
his shoulder. His uncertainty gave Archie the 
fraction of time he needed to right himself. 
Without more ado he waded into the fellow and 
with arms swinging as fast as he could make 
them, actually forced his antagonist back to- 
ward the door. But Archie had had no train- 
ing in the manly art and his blows did not 
land on vital spots. Neither did they carry 
much sting. As soon as he had recovered from 
his astonishment at Archie’s impetuous rush, 
the man seized the little fat bundle of clothes 
and shook it as a terror might a rat. Then he 
hurled him bodily out the door, where he fell 
limp and breathless in the path. 

As Archie catapulted out the door, Ned, 
springing to the rescue dashed in. He caught 
the big bruiser off balance, and a well aimed 
straight right dropped him on his face, dead 
to the world. He rolled out the door beside 
Archie. But Ned had no time to release any 
more of the prisoners. Allen and Gay had 
heard the commotion and the cries of police. 
Forgetting their own quarrel, both dashed 
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through the communicating door. Ned turned 
about to face them. Through the open door he 
saw Gloria. Thank Heaven she was safe. 

It last he was face to face with his enemy. 
The battle lines were drawn. Conditions were 
equal for both. Ned scarcely looked at Allen 
at all. Gay was the man he wanted. A wild 
battle frenzy seized him. His eyes blazed and 
the helmetlike arrangement of the bandages 
gave him the look of a Crusader. Neither 
spoke. There was no need of words between 
these two. 

Ned’s charge caught Jim Gay in the door- 
way, but Gay met it fairly and with powerful 
blows he pushed Ned back until they were in 
the centre of the room. Here they stood toe to 
toe, raining blows on each other with no at- 
tempt to guard or to evade. It was the kind 
of fight that would have gladdened the heart of 
John L. Sullivan. That was the way he won 
his fights, and it was a good way if one could 
stand the pace. 

Gay was the first to realize that he could not 
overpower his opponent by sheer brute force. 
He had met his match. Purposely giving 
ground before Ned, as though he were retreat- 
ing, Gay suddenly dropped to one knee. Ned 
withheld the blow that might have flattened his 
adversary. 
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‘Get up,’’ he panted hoarsely as he dropped 
his hands. That was what Gay had counted on. 
With the spring of a panther, and bringing his 
right up from his very heels, he landed a 
vicious swing that would have felled an ox. 
Every atom of strength in his body was in that 
blow. Gloria saw it coming and shrieked. If 
Ned had not turned his head to see what had 
happened to her, he would have received it 
flush on the jaw. As it was, it landed higher 
up on his left cheek bone. But none of the 
force was spent, and Ned turned a complete 
somersault. Gay did not wait for Ned. He 
was on him like a cat. Hurt as he was, Ned 
could do nothing but grapple and he held on 
for dear life to give his head time to clear. His 
knowledge of wrestling, which almost every 
boy in Vermont learns to some extent, stood 
him to good stead here. He was able to take 
care that Gay should not get in any more blows 
and his knowledge of holds was greater than 
was Gay’s. The latter soon realized this and 
turned his energies to extricating himself in 
order to have a better target. He had not lived 
the life that Ned had and to his surprise he 
found that his strength was not as great as was 
that of his more slender opponent. The pun- 
ishing struggle was fast sapping it. 

As he broke a quickly taken half-nelson, 
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Gay’s hand came in contact with a chair leg. 
Instantly he swung it over his head. But Ned 
was too quick for him. The effect of the ter- 
rific blow had passed and he was himself again. 
He easily sidestepped the blow and the chair 
crashed harmlessly onto the floor. But it had 
given Ned an opening and a lightning left up- 
percut crashed on Gay’s chin to be followed by 
smashing rights and lefts to the same place. 
Gay reeled back on his heels groggily. 

But Ned was in a vengeful mood. He knew 
he had his man now, but he would not knock 
him out until he had made this monster of 
villainy pay physically for all that he had done 
to him and his. Stinging jabs to both eyes, a 
smash on the nose and a right to the mouth 
which left the two front teeth protruding 
through the upper lip had the staggering figure 
looking like a bloody caricature of a man. 
And still Ned’s rage was not satisfied. Allen 
had turned and fled through the other office as 
soon as he saw the battle going against his 
champion, but Gloria, as she had once before 
been forced to do, rushed in to save Ned from 
the consequences of his own aroused fury. 

And what young man, longing as he had 
longed to take this beautiful girl in his arms, 
could have resisted her or continued hammer- 
ing even his worst enemy when she threw her- 
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self boldly and forcefully into his arms. Red 
rage subsided, hate went out of his soul and 
tenderness and love came into his eyes. He 
had lost all thought of Gay, though the black- 
smith had not and he saw to it that there was 
no way for him to escape. The other men in 
the telephone gang had also gathered around, 
though out of the room. With both their lead- 
ers gone, though, there was nothing to fear 
from them while the douty blacksmith and his 
two sons glowered about, still unavenged for 
the slights and hardships that the gang had 
put upon them. 

‘My darling warrior,’’ thrilled Gloria, and 
no laurel wreath of victory was ever sweeter 
to victor than that word and that embrace, 
‘“My darling boy, my splendid champion.”’ 

Her arms were about his neck, her dear 
hands fluttering tenderly over his bandaged 
head. Tenderly, reverently he drew her body 
to him and their lips met. They were utterly 
oblivious of the others in the room. They might 
as well have been on a mountain peak instead 
of a battered and battle torn old tannery. 

‘‘T love you, Gloria. My God, how I love 
you.’’ cried Ned and tears of joy streamed 
from the beautiful blue eyes that looked up so 
meltingly into his own brown ones. Still hold- 
ing her in his arms, Ned turned to the door, 
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walking on air. Neither of them saw a pros- 
trate figure in the half light lying partly over 
the sill. They probably would not have no- 
ticed it if they had walked on it, so absorbed 
were they in each other. 

‘“‘Say, look where you are going,’’ said a 
voice that recalled them to the present and to 
reality. ‘‘This is my prisoner. I knocked him 
out in fair fight, too, and he is much bigger 
than I.’’ 

It was Archie and he was sitting on the chest 
of the man that Ned had felled after he had 
hurled Archie out of the door. But Ned smil- 
ingly kept silent. There was enough glory for 
all. And Gloria rewarded Archie with a sis- 
terly kiss that carried conviction. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


STRINGS OF STEEL 

Romance had ruled the night; reality stared 
the employes of the Bell Company in the face 
in the morning. The Gold and Stock gang had 
been routed, but there was the franchise to be 
secured and they all feared that it was too late 
unless they could convince the city officials that 
it had been secured by treachery. As soon as 
it was possible, Ned, Gloria and Archie were 
at the office of the Mayor. Gloria had told 
Ned more of the absolute need of having that 
franchise to stiffen the whole financial fabric of 
the struggling company. Her father was in it 
so deep that a failure of the Bell would wipe 
out his fortune as well as others whom he had 
induced to invest in its stock and bonds. 

On the way up they had seen the wires and 
the fears that they had entertained were veri- 
fied when they saw for themselves that a con- 
nection had actually been made into the city 
hall itself. Before the Mayor came in they 
talked with several of the city officials. All of 
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them seemed to be of the opinion that the fran- 
chise must be given to the Gold and Stock be- 
cause they had been the first to reach the goal 
with their wires. 

While Ned was arguing with them, Gloria 
and Archie took a look at the connection that 
had been made in the room next to the Mayor’s 
office. Archie’s interest was merely casual, 
but Gloria examined it carefully and thor- 
oghly. Suddenly she sprang up and clutched 
Archie by the arm. 

‘‘Do you notice anything peculiar about this 
apparatus?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Why, no,’’ he replied slowly. ‘‘You see 
I have not been in the employ of this concern 
or of any concern for any length of time. I 
don’t see anything suspicious about it. It looks 
like a good job to me. But then I am no judge. 
What’s the matter with it?’’ 

‘‘T can’t tell you now, but if they award them 
the franchise on that job it won’t be for want of 
a good argument.”’ 

They returned to find Ned with the Mayor. 
Allen had come in with him. He wasn’t taking 
any chances. The Mayor was apparently 
somewhat embarrassed. He had given his 
word but he did not like to see Allen win, be- 
cause he had taken a dislike to him as strong 
as the admiration he had conceived for Brown. 
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This feeling had not been engendered because 
of the events concerning ‘‘missing persons”? 
that had so agitated the community the day be- 
fore, because he had not had time to read the 
report on them as yet. Allen was very strongly 
hoping that he wouldn’t before he confirmed 
the franchise he had verbally promised the 
night before. 

“Tt seems very much as though I would have 
to award the telephone franchise to the Gold 
and Stock. They have met the conditions and 
they have their apparatus in place. You have 
no wire up at all.’’ 

‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Mayor,”’’ said a sweet and 
persuasive voice, ‘‘may I ask you to let me 
know what were the conditions you imposed? I 
am from the Bell Company in New York and 
my father is one of the stockholders. I just ar- 
rived yesterday. I would appreciate it if you 
would tell me just what were the conditions 
that were to be fulfilled.’’ It was Gloria speak- 
ing. 

A mayor would have to be blind and deaf to 
resist an appeal from such a pleader. This 
mayor was neither. Smilingly he took out a 
paper on which he had written in Allen’s pres- 
ence the conditions. Brown had seen the paper 
and had approved it. He saw no way now by 
which it could be turned to his advantage. But 
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he had an infinite faith in Gloria and he saw 
from her manner that she had a plan in mind. 

‘<The city of McKeesport,’’ she read, ‘‘ Will 
award the franchise to use the streets and to 
operate a telephone system to the first com- 
pany whose wires are strung into the city 
hall.’’ 

‘‘Brief,’’ said the mayor, ‘‘and to the point. 
That’s the way we are here in McKeesport.’’ 

‘“‘That’s right,’? said Gloria, smiling a very 
engaging and confident smile, ‘‘it could not be 
plainer. On the strength of that paper I as- 
sume that you are going to give the franchise 
to the Bell Telephone Company.’’ 

Everyone looked in astonishment at Gloria, 
she was so confident and her assumption was 
so diametrically opposed to the plan that the 
Mayor had announced he was about to follow. 
The Mayor read the paper over again. Allen 
asked to look at it again also. As he read it, 
his face began to take on a greenish look. 

*“‘T confess I don’t understand what you 
mean,’’ began the Mayor. 

“‘Of course you don’t,’’ laughed Gloria, ‘‘but 
I am certain that Mr. Allen does and that he 
will concur in your award to us. Please come 
with me. I want to show you something about 
that apparatus that you all seem to have over- 
looked.’’ 
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Once in the room where the terminal of the 
line had been stationed and a receiver hung on 
the wall, Gloria took up the instrument and 
handed it to the mayor. 

*‘Please look at the name on the instru- 
ment,’’ she said in meaning tones. 

The Mayor looked. As he turned the re- 
ceiver in his hand to follow the legend, he read: 
“This instrument The Property of The Bell 
Telephone Co.’’ 

‘‘Why, what does this mean?’’ he asked ex- 
citedly. 

“‘It means that the apparatus is ours and 
that we are entitled to the franchise under your 
agreement. It means also that this apparatus 
was stolen from us by this man Allen, and that 
we demand his instant arrest for grand lar- 
ceny.’’ 

* = & *& 

That afternoon two very happy people went 
to the station to telegraph to New York the suc- 
cess of their venture in McKeesport. When 
the telegram was handed to the operator, 
signed by Ned Brown, the telegrapher said, 

“‘Tf you are Ned Brown, you can save me a 
messenger boy and yourself a little time. I 
have a message here for you, just received.”’ 

Ned broke it open hurriedly. Could the Bell 
have been defeated just as it was winning so 
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splendidly here in McKeesport? Here is what 
it read: 


‘‘No all district managers. 
Mr. Ned Brown, District Manager Western Pa. 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Take great pleasure informing you that the 
Bell has reached amicable splendid under- 
standing with Western Union whereby they be- 
come our partners in business. They admit 
Bell was the original inventor, that his patents 
are valid. They retire from the telephone busi- 
ness have sold Gold and Stock to us.”’ 

Signed ‘‘Vail’’. 


In jail in the very next cell to Gay, Allen also 
received a telegram that same day. It was 
brief and to the point, like the mayor’s condi- 
tions. It read: 


““You are fired”’ 
Signed ‘‘American Speaking Telephone Co’’. 


* * * * 


With the Bell Company so splendidly vic- 
torious all along the line, the tremendous exer- 
tions of the McKeesport adherents now seemed 
small and inconsequential. For a moment, the 
reaction from the joy of having won a fight 
that would materially help the condition of the 
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whole company depressed Ned. Of course he 
was glad that the company had come out ahead; 
that its future seemed so assured. But his own 
exertions seemed to have gone for nothing in 
the larger cause. Gloria intuitively read his 
thoughts. 

‘*Ned, dear, did you see the way that tele- 
gram from Mr. Vail was addressed?’’ Ned 
hadn’t noticed particularly. Now he looked at 
it again. ‘‘You see,’’ continued Gloria, ‘‘the 
Bell people have made you a district manager. 
They are taking his way of recognizing your 
efforts. And,’’ she finished coyly, ‘‘there ought 
to be a pretty good salary connected with such 
a position.’’ 

“<The only thing I care about the salary,”’’ 
replied Ned, reacting instantly and expansively 
to Gloria’s psychological handling, ‘‘is that it 
will enable me to buy a new Prince Albert for 
the wedding. Archie, will you be our best 
man?’’ 

‘“‘Thanks, old man, most magnanimous of 
you. And I shall feel very proud. But I would 
feel very much more proud to wear my new 
linesman’s suit if it comes in time. I’m sick 
of Prince Alberts.’’ 

‘What will Virginia say?’’ asked Gloria 
with a demure twinkle in her eye. 

“‘T’ve been ‘Virginia’s husband’ too long. 
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I’m going to make her proud to be the wife of 
a Bell linesman. Maybe she will go to work 
too. Then the whole family will be bound up 
in Strings of Steel.’’ 


There's More to Follow! 


More stories of the sort you like; 
more, probably, by the author of this 
one; more than 500 titles all told by 
writers of world-wide reputation, in 
the Authors’ Alphabetical List which 
you will find on the reverse side of the 
wrapper of this book. Look it over 
before you lay it aside. There are 
books here you are sure to want—some, 
possibly, that you have always wanted. 


It is a selected list; every book in it 
has achieved a certain measure of 
success. 


The Grosset & Dunlap list is not only 
the greatest Index of Good Fiction 
available, it represents in addition a 
generally accepted Standard of Value. 
It will pay you to 


Look on the Other Side of the Wrapper? 


In case the wrapper is lost write to. 
the publishers for a complete catalog 
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